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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION ._SOCIETY is incorporated under the laws of Illinois as “a corporation not for pecun- 
tary profit.” It therefore has no capital stock, no individual owners. Private persons do not benefit by its earnings. 
According to its charter its profits are to be appropriated to the cause of religious education as represented in the work of 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, colleges and other organizations that promote Christian progress through Christian 
culture. In lieu of private stockholders members of the Society are named by local churches and Sunday-schools. Any 
church or school purchasing $100 worth of literature or merchandise from the Society is thereby entitled to name one 
member. A church or school is not limited in the number of memberships it may earn, and is entitled to one member 
for each membership certificate held. In every meeting of the Society each member is entitled to cast one vote. Credit 
coupons are issued from time to time for all purchases of literature or merchandise amounting to five dollars or any 
multiple of five dollars. Upon presentation to the Society’s office of $100 worth of these coupons a membership certificate 
is issued. Membership certificates cover a period of five years, at the end of which period a new series of certificates 
is issued, based upon patronage then current. The meetings of the Society are held annually. The exeoutive 
management of the business of the Society is committed to a board of directors who are elected by the Society at its 
annual meetings. The Society itself at its annual meetings determines to what agencies or institutions its profits 
shall be appropriated. The first annual meeting will be held after 200 membership certificates have been issued, at 
. the time and place of the next succeeding General Convention of Churches of Christ. The directors and other officers 
will make to the Society at its annual meetings full and complete reports of the affairs of the Society. Honorary 
members of the Society may be appointed on account of service or counsel and all who aid in establishing the Society by 
purchasing its bonds are called supporting members and are entitled, until their bonds are retired, to the same rights and 
privileges, including the vote, as the regular members appointedby churches and Sunday-schools. The plan of organiza- 
tion thus puts the enterprise completely in the control of the people. It gives to the churches and Sunday-schools the 
power to say what kind of a house this shall be, and who shall manage it. It puts not only the profits but the property 
and the policy in the hands of the churches and Sunday-schools. It brings down to a reality the ideal of a brotherhood 
publishing house. In a word, the Disciples Publication Society is a thoroughly mutual, unselfish and democratic organ- 
ization, from whose affairs private control and the motives of private gain have been effectually barred. Its sole aim is 
to advance the cause of religious education and serve the Kingdom of God. It is worthy the support of all Christian 


people. 

















Character-Building Literature 


The greatest problem America is facing today is that of the right training 
of its young people. What is the key to the formation of character? Without 
doubt one key is CHARACTER-BUILDING LITERATURE. Every Sunday there 
are placed into waiting hands millions of pieces of literature of ome sort or an- 
other. Is this literature CHARACTER-BUILDING? Or is it simply printed matter 
published to sell? Are pastors, superintendents and teachers giving adequate 
attention to the examination of literature used, and to a search for the best that’s 
published? .. In making your investigation, do not neglect writing us 
for information regarding our full line of supplies. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. 40th St. Chicago, IIl. 








Disciples Publication Society, 
Chicago. 


I would like further information concerning your Sunday School supplies. 
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There are still living among us something like half 
a million men who have personal recollections of hav- 
ing worn blue clothing and carried guns in a war that 
was fought and finished nearly half a century ago. 
J They do not stand as straight as they did then, and 
they carry canes instead of guns. Some of them 
carry crutches. One day in the year they put on the 
blue again, and they march as they did in other years. 

No, not as they did in other years. ‘One cannot 


see them march now, and remember how they marched 


in other years without a touch of emotion. They do 
not march as they did. They limp, and they do not 
< carry guns. Things have changed. 
‘ 


Yonder in the seventeen states that smile toward 
the South are men who wore the gray. They are 
just as old and just as far from carrying guns. They 
teo, have their memories. 

One day in the year we devote to remembering the 
men who were boys fifty years ago. Some of them 
are old men now, and others lie beneath the flowers. 
The flowers are memories. 


* * * 


The nation has its memories. Fifty years is a long 
time, but the nation remembers. Still on May 30 it 
liears the beat of the drum. Again it hears the 
news that Fort Sumter has fallen and that Abra- 
ham Lincoln, no longer seeming to halt between 
two opinions, has called for seventy-five thousand 


troops for ninety days. Seventy-five thousand! 


now how the ninety days became four years, and the 


seventy-five thousand became a million. 


“We are coming, Father Abraham, 


Three hundred thousand more!” 


It was a jaunty song they sang, fifty years ago. 
The nation remembers it now with a chastened smile. 
Three hundred thousand and then other three hun- 
dred thousands marching in the wake of John 
irown’s soul! 


It was two dead men who led the throng. One of 
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them was hanged on a gallows in Virginia, and the 


cther was whipped to death in a story book. 


“Still through the conflict, up and down 

Marched Uncle Tom and old John Brown; 
One face, one form ideal; 

And which was false and which was true, 

And which was mightier of the two, 

The wisest sybil never knew, 


Since both alike were real.” 


They led the hosts, those two men who.had died, 


the visionary and the slave who never was free. And 


when it became necessary to add a third name to 
these in the vision of those who led, it came in the 
martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln. The nation re- 
members that. 

No more of bitterness: no more of strife. We are 
one nation with one flag. These men who line up 
next Friday and who try to stand straight when the 
commander calls “Attention!” are thinking no thoughts 

bitterness. They have no hatred in their hearts. 
We can have memories without resentment. Our 
memories are flowers, not thorns. We plant no 
briars on any grave, north or south. We have 
fowers enough for both. 
* * 

God is extravagant in the matter of flowers. 
When Beecher was asked why God made a hundred 
blossoms for every fruit, he answered that it signified 
the extravagant joy of God in the doing of beautiful 
things. God knew we needed flowers for memories 
es truly as for fruit. There are flowers enough, and 
the earth will grow more of them. Even cemeteries 
will grow flowers. They root well in holy dust and 
sacred memory. 

Each home has its own memory days. There are 
cays in life’s calendar when we live our memories 
over again with God and those whom He has taken. 
cach heart knows its own memorial days. 

The heart’s memorial days are not the saddest 
cays of life. A sorrow is on the way to comfort 
when it can be covered with flowers. Earth’s bitterest 
sorrows are those which may not be buried. 

Are the flowers ready? 


Comrades, salute the dead! 























What can he want with somany? Ninety days! Why 
should he need them so long? The nation remembers 
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An Enlarged Vision 


While his disciples talked about eating, Jesus discoursed on the 


opportunity of service that was before him They were probably 
uneasy because they were in the territory of Samaria. He was 
rejoicing that men were ready to hear his message Phey had been 
taught to think in terms of religious prejudice He thought in 
terms of human need and divine compassion, With him it was a 
question of ability and willingness to receive the truth Popular 
ihigments were set aside 

Enlargement of vision is what we all need Class ideas are com 
n to us all lhe scholar often thinks he is discarding them when 
i ct he is merely amplifying them and discovering reasons fot 
not taking into account truth that is distasteful to him. The min 
ster may preach fervently upon the need of vision and rebuke his 
congregation for near-sightedness when he is the man whose work 
is most seriously hindered by a circumscribed view The mis 
onal ecretary and the returned missionary have still to discover 
t few things that concern the evangelization of the world. 

The gospel is being preached in many lands through the agency 
of many boards of Missions What shall be the relation of these 
boards to each other What shall be taught to the converts con- 
cerning the chureh of Christ These are questions which must be 
insWwered the members of the churches in Christian countries. 
lhe boards represent the « iurches Phey can do just what the 
churches allow them to do It becomes therefore the duty of the 
individual disciple to have a world view He cannot pronounce 
wisely upon the obligation of a missionary in China or India unless 
he looks at Christianity through eyes that have seen the whole 
world Denominational pride is a good thing until it gets in the 
way of men and keeps them from doing their duty. The time has 
come when we must think as Christians and not as members of any 
particular body of Christians. What ought a Christian to do at 
this time If we think as Disciples or Presbyterians or Methodists, 
we shall have a narrower vision than we ought to have. 

What of the Negro Is he to be just tolerated? Shall we turn 
him over to the tender care of the politician We cannot get any- 

r in our treatment of him if we simply think of him as a neces- 

evil There must be men of vision who will show us what 
the Negro may be expected to do and how we can assist him to do 
his worl Men who despise him should not have the encouragement 
that comes from the Knowledge that the nation does not know 
what to do with him Instead of indulging in unkind criticism or 
sentimental laudation, we should try to diseover his possibilities 
from those who know him best and have the deepest interest in him. 
The leaders of his own race are entitled to be heard in his behalf. 
His work should be studied in the light of his opportunities. 

\re we satisfied with the condition of the churches in America? 
No one seems to be But that is not enough. We must know 

hat is to be done Perhaps it is wise to have a modest program, 
lo announce that we intend to turn the world upside down may 
mean that we are trouble makers But there are several things 
we can do if we have a mind to work It is not necessary to be 
a sociologist in order to know these things. If the country church 


is deteriorating, if the young people are losing interest in it, we 
know a few things to do that will add strength to the church. It 
may be that there are many things we cannot do but that is no 


reason for sitting down with folded arms and complaining about 


the evil days that have come upon us. We can have an ideal for 
the church as a social and religious centet We can find out what 
others have done to make the church a living force. 
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What is our opinion of the church as an educational institution? 
Are we sure that the Sunday-school is as organized as it ought to 
be and that it is teaching what it ought to teach.” Is it not time 
that we have a vision of a church in which there is no member wholly 
without interest in religious education. The Sunday-school is the 
place to study the Bible. We must study the history of the church, 
missions, ethics, church organization, music, everything that per- 
tains to religious culture and work. If our plans are not great 
enough, let us enlarge them so that we can have a reason to give 
to every man whom we invite to come and study in our Sunday- 
school. We can make our Bible study vital by relating it to the 
life of the present. [Midweek Service, June 4. John 4:32-38; Acts 
2:39: Prov. 29:18.] S. J. 


“Thou Hast Not Fainted” 


In a record of events immediately following*the French Revolu- 
tion, we are told of an exile who finding himself again in the 
city—wrecked as it was it was still his home—met there an 
old-time companion whom he scarcely recognized, so haggard he 
had become. His cheeks were sunken, his hair gray and his knees 
bent. As he heard from his friend a recital of that “Reign of 
Terror,” he asked in amazement. “Mon ami, what did you do 
during that dreadful time?” To which the man replied with 
firm voice, “I lived!” 

There are times when that is all God asks of a man or a 
church, the mere enduring things without murmuring or despairing. 

Few persons realize how tenderly God deals with men who have 
never scored a victory but simply “stood it through.” The com- 
mendation to the much tried church at Ephesus was, “Thou hast 
not fainted.” It was all that was asked. 

The great battles of the world have been defensive battles, Ther- 
mopylae, Marathon, Leyden, Derry, Lexington, Sumter. A _ hun- 
dred years ago everybody expected to see the dashing Gaul crush 
Europe with his spurred heel. Today the Teuton stands triumphant. 
In the long run nothing counts like dogged resistance. It is the 
anvil that wears out the hammer. It is the man who never knows 
when he is whipped that comes at length into the kingdom. 

There are in the United States twenty suicides every day. 
That means so many men and women who wholly give up the 
battle and lie down to die. Among them are millionaries and 
tramps, drunkards and ascetics. Some of them are scarcely more 
than children fresh from the warm cradle and some are octo- 
genarians trembling on the edge of the damp, cold grave. Life is 
not without its tragedies to each age and every class. 

Let us remember that God does not require of us to laugh and 
jest and dance and make merry under afflictions. Not at all. 
But what he expects is that we shall not give up. We may 
never know the reason of our tears this side of heaven, but we 
ean at least wait. We may not understand all his dealings now, 
but we can trust. We can not answer all the arguments of the 
infidel—Paul could not—but like him we may be able to say as 
life draws to its close, “I have kept the faith.” Where we can 
not solve the problem we can commune with our own heart and 
be still. 

Fortune may be swept away. Faith need not go with it. 
Hard work and ceaseless grind is all that many of God’s servants 
know in this world, but they hold fast their integrity like Jo». 
And when they come to die, God will write as their epitaph—‘I 
know thy works; thou hast not fainted.” That is enough. Heaven 
is opened by that word. Not to faint in this world is to conquer. 


The Human Factor 

There is insistent demand that the kingdom shall come by sche- 
dule. We have implicit faith in machinery. This is the bane of 
our politics and the cause of many of our disasters in the industrial 
world. We are always forgetting that no machine can make up 
for the lack of human vigilance; that no mere system or method 
ean save the world. Interlocking switches and automatic signals 
have their place, but never can be a substitute for human fidelity 
and alertness. 

We are forever making this mistake in the political life of the 
nation. We labor to obtain direct primaries, or the initiative and 
referendum, and having gotten it we calmly sit down and wait for 
the automatic coming of the political millennium, while evil-minded 
men work the machine we have invented, and profit by the spoils. 

This is one of the vices of our modern church life. There are 
80 many men who are willing to undertake contracts te bring in 
the kingdom of God by program. If we will build a tabernacle 
of specified dimensions, raise so much money, do so much adver- 
tising, organize a chorus choir of given size, we may have a guar- 
anteed revival tied up in a package and delivered C. O. D. For 
any possible ill within the church the remedy is a new kind of a 
machine, another form of organization, an apparatus into whose 
slot we have only to drop a nickel, or a dinner, or a speech, or 
a constitution and by-laws, and behold the millennium is ground 
out, securely packed and labeled. ‘There is a demand for ministers 
of the type who can produce these results, men who can “get 
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the business,” men who “get out and hustle for results.’ 
we see signs and wonders we will not believe. 

Nevertheless, the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, nor 
constitutions and by-laws, nor machinery, but love and joy and 
peace and righteousness in the fellowship of the spirit of God. 

Machinery is valuable and necessary, but what we need at present 
is not more harness but more horse; not more machinery but more 
manhood. God give us men. 


: 
Starvation Wages 

The reports on the condition of women and child wage-earners 
in the United States issued by the department of Commerce and 
Labor show that starvation wages are paid to many men workers 
and to more women and child workers. In Pennsylvania mills 
67.8 per cent of all employees are women, and 23.2 per cent are 
children. The majority of these are underpaid. In the “throwing” 
mills of New Jersey, 8.7 per cent of the women over sixteen years 
of age receive less than $4 a week, and 15.8 per cent receive be- 
tween $4 and $5 a week. An investigation made last year into 
conditions in four industries in Massachusetts in which over 10,- 
000 women are employed, showed that a very large percentage of 


Except 


these women workers were receiving less than $6 a week. Of 
about 500 girls under eighteen years of age employed in retail 
stores over 96 per cent receive less than $5 a week. One woman 
who had worked sixteen years in one department store in Boston 
never received more than $5 a week. This agitation in behalf of 
the minimum wage scale is an attempt to express the thought 
of our time that no worker be paid less than will enable him or 
her to live decently and comfortably. 
economists talked and wrote about the law of supply and demand 
determining a worker’s compensation. Adam Smith well expressed 


It isn’t very long ago since 


the view of the old economists when he wrote “a man must al- 
ways live by his work and his wages must at least be sufficient 
to maintain him.” Our day declares that a man’s wages must do 
more than maintain him; his wages must maintain him “in health, 
comfort and efficiency.” In days gone by employers interpreted 
that hard and fast economic law that Adam Smith states by pay- 
ing their workers the wages the market conditions required. If 
there were more workers than there was work to be done, they 
paid them less than a living wage. If there was more work to 
be done than there were available workers to do it, they paid 
their employees a little more than a living wage. Employers are 
now recognizing that they must pay those who labor for them a 
compensation that will enable them not simply to exist, but really 


The Rag Carpet and the Rug 


Did you ever sew any carpet rags? Do you remember how in 
the winter evenings not only the girls but the boys had to sew 
them? Do you remember the friendly rivalry to see whose ball 
grew fastest, and the admonition to wind the rags hard and not 
to pretend to be making a bigger ball than you really were 
making? Do yeu remember the sorting out of the rags and the 


to live. 


selection for the portions that were dominated “stripe” and those 
Do you remember that wonderful day when 
the white rags were dyed in the four kettles of dye, that colored 
logwood, blue, yellow and red? Do you remember how the green 


called “hit-or-miss?” 


was made by successive dipping of the rags into the yellow and 
blue, and how at length the bunches hung dripping and resplendent 
at the close of the day? Do you remember when the carpet came 
home and was nailed down in the best room, a thing more glor- 
ious than Joseph’s coat, almost too good to walk upon, and com- 
pelling unwonted care in the matter of the cleaning of boots be- 
fore they were set upon it? 

There were many differences between that rag carpet and your 
Oriental rug and they are not wholly in favor of the rug. The 
essential question of the value of either of them is not to be dis- 
cerned by the feet, but by the answer to the question, which con- 
tributed more to the making of a happy, unified home life? 


The Garage First 

\Spending an hour with a clerical friend in the suburbs, we no- 
ticed not far from the parsonage a curious residence which did 
not appear to conform to any known type. It was one story in 
height, entered by a broad double door, lighted by a row of square 
windows and covered by a nearly flat roof. In response to our en- 
quiries our friend told us that his neighbors were young married 
people who two or three years ago purchased the lot intending to 
build a home. But as coming within their means they built first 
the garage in which to store their limousine, yet to be purchased, 
and so they placed it at the rear of their lot reserving the fore 
part for their future mansion. They fitted up the garage in which 
to spend the first winter—and they are there yet. The mansion 
is still “in nubibus” and the motor car is yet in the shop. 

We proffer the picture to our readers as a parable of the age. 
It is no longer “first things first” but let first things wait. Before 
the house is erected we will provide the stable and before we can 


own ~> car we build a garage. We skip tedious and bothersome 
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processes of preof and dwell in the conclusion whose logical right 
to be is assumed. Some day we shall find and possess the “miss- 
ing link,” but not waiting for that we sit down in the positive 
conviction that man is surely descended from him, and we mean 
to summer and winter in that low-roofed creed whether we ever 


get hold of the missing link or not. We-can not wait for the 
What is the use? Have we not the garage? We read 
a book the other day written to prove that the Bible was all 
wrong in its historic statements and on a single page we counted 


” 


motor. 


fourteen suppositions, such as “it is probable;” “if this be so; 
“when all the proof is in,’ and at the conclusion the author sat 
serenely down and took possession of a garage to reach which he 
had only an imaginary motor. For our part we prefer a shed 


with a wheelbarrow in it to a garage with no car. 








On the Book Table 




















LIFE OF G. L. WHARTON, by Emma Richardson Wharton. 
In her “Life of G. L. Wharton,” Mrs. Emma Richardson Wharton 


has shown biographical blood in her veins. She is the daughte1 


of Dr. Richardson, whose biography of Alexander Campbell is still 
the classic “life” of the Disciples of Christ. The art of biography 
is one she learned at her illustrious father’s library table. That 


Mrs. Wharton has well absorbed this art, may be seen at a glance 
almost on reading this latest of Revell missionary publications. 
In writing so noteworthy a life, Mrs. Wharton has forgotten that 
she is her hero’s widow. Sentiment is admirably subordinated to 
fidelity to the facts of her 
biographer. This is clearly seen, for example, in her wise choice 


subject. She is first and last, a 
of epistolary material, which throws a clear light on the struggles 
of a great soul who so substantially assisted in starting the work 
of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society in India. The author 
uses throughout the work a running, narrative style that makes it 
highly readable. There are many noble passages that sink deep 
into the reader’s heart. 

Such works as these will go very far towards advertising the 
Disciples of Christ as a missionary people. The Disciples have 
been notorious in the pa for debate. Missionary work as carried 
on under the brilliant secyetaryship and presidency of Archibald 
McLean, is resulting in rectifying an impression of the Disciples 
that was only too well warranted by the facts. Such books as Mrs. 
Wharton’s will do inealeulable good in 
rectification. Revell’s have recently published a number of mis- 
sionary works for the Disciples of Christ. Such a literary ar- 
In the present 


assisting the work of 


rangement must have a mutual reward in the end. 
work under review, the publishers have distinguished: themselves. 
Let the good work continue. Mrs. Whartof’s life of her famous 
missionary-husband should be on the library table of every Chris- 
tian home. It is a great, inspiring story of struggle, of real 
heroism, written in a splendidly simple style that materially adds 
to its high effectiveness. 

President McLean's foreword is a notable introduction in itself. 
He rises nobly to the fact that Greene Lawrence Wharton was a 
member of the first group of missionaries sent by the Disciples 
of Christ to India. His tribute to the memory of the missionary 1s 
like all his tributes, simple and sincere. 

Bernard Gruenstein. 
Revell Co., $1.50.) 


(New York: Fleming H. 


CROSSING THE CENTURIES. The Educational Associates, 
Springfield, Mass, 

This is a successful attempt to bring within the covers of a 
single volume the sweep of events of all times, from Creation 
to the administration of W. H. Taft. The searchlight of time is 
here thrown upon the pathway of man, down through the ages. 
The great events of history; the story of Earth’s master leaders; 
the origins of literature, religion and philosophy; 
ventions, arts and sciences—all are amply treated in this volumi- 
nous work. Among contributors to the work are: Lyman 
Abbott, J. H. Vincent, David Starr Jordan, Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Albert Bushnell Hart and seores of others ot 


disco\ eries, in- 


high standing. 


ONE HUNDRED PRAYER MEETING TALKS AND PLANS, 
with introduction by F. B. Meyer. F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. 

The prayer-meeting is the “power house of the church and ought 
to be occupied with doing definite business with God,” says F. 
B. Meyer in his introduction to this valuable work. And yet in 
most churches the prayer-meeting is a dead letter! For such 
churches, let us recommend a weekly dosage from this volume 
of tonic. Here is more material, more carefully selected, and 
more usable, for your prayer-meetings than you will find between 
any other covers. There are included, besides a mass of devo- 
tional material, Topics for a Year, One Hundred Suggestions, 
Twelve Detailed Plans, and one hundred and five complete ser- 
vices laid out for your convenience, 
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Presbyterian Pentecost at Atlanta 


About 5,000 commissioners to three different Presbyterian General 
Assemblies, meeting simultaneously at Atlanta the latter part of 
May, succeeded in making the power of Presbyterianism felt from 
coast to coast and from the gulf to the Canadian line. Things verily 
hummed, So notable was this unique event that unusual space was 

corded it by the leading dailies of America. It was a front-page 
event of the vastest significance. It must have been th?illing to see 
veterans of the Civil War, Federal and Confederate, gathering 
around the Lord’s Table, there unite their hearts and renew their 


allewiance to Christ, in a common observance of the Passion of the 
King of Kings, to the solemn music of the United Presbyterian 
psalmody War separated the Northern and Southern churches, but 
on that impressive day the Prince of Peace triumphed. It was a 
Presbyterian Pentecost. The Commissioners surrendered for a day 
to the workings of the Holy Ghost. It was a foretaste of what 
Presbyterianism might become. 

Doctor Mark Matthews, the picturesque retiring moderator, sup 
plied the first thriller with an electric appeal for Presbyterian 
Union By the exercise of Godward faith,” he said during his ad- 
lress as retiring moderator of the Northern assembly, “organic union 
would be the product of conviction. I am not in favor of a mechan- 

al organic union but I am in favor of the organic union of all the 


branches of Presbyterianism in this country if brought about as the 


result of conviction rhe only thing that keens us apart is the par- 
alyzing influence of unbelief. By faith the Church could disarm the 
world rhe disarmament of nations is the.duty of the Church. By 
faith and the works thereof the Church could free America from 


aceursed liquor traffic rhe Church will some day exercise her 


power, and when she does this, in twenty-five years from that day 
America will be free from the saloon.” Doctor Matthews’ other 
notable utterance was his sweeping attack on candidates for the 
ministry who doubt or deny the deity of Christ He said: “We 
should change the ground of our objections to candidates for the 
ministry who doubt or deny the deity of Christ. They ought to be 

cted not alone because “they doubt or deny pe Ke the deity ot 
Christ it because their denial is prima facie evidence that they 
have never been regenerated. No unregenerated man should be per- 
mitted to pre ich.” Wild applause punctuated various portions otf 


the address, which Doctor Matthews read from manus ript for one 
hour and ten minutes 


Ihe Union Theologieal Seminary matter goes over to the next 


General Assembly. The majority of the committee appointed last 
year to bring that troublesome seminary back into the orthodox 
camp, reported that charges of heresy against members of the Union 
faculty may be amicably settled by 1914 he secular dailies car- 
ried a story to the effect that President Brown of Union made a 


peech in which he boldly told the commissioners of the Northern 


assembly that it was a matter of indifference to the seminary what 


the Atianta Convention proposed to do about the matter. It took 
great quantities of nerve to say that, but President Brown evidently 
had nothing to fear as he looked the commissioners s juare in the 


ion between the Southern and the United Presbyterians was 





assured y & unanimous rising vote which greeted the recommenda 
tions of the United Presbyterian committee's report, though no ae- 
t vas recommended prior to 1914 in order to permit of a year’s 
reflection and discussion Rev. Doctor J. G. McClurkin of Pitts 
burg read the report, which was followed by a wild outburst of en- 
thusiasm rhe psalm-singing question, the only practical difference, 
was handled as follows: 

Phere sa lifference in the historic faith and practice ol 

e two Churches touching the matter of praise in the worship of 
tM Ihe one Church holds the belief that the Book of Psalms is 
the perfect and divinely accredited manual of praise, and as such 
is to be used in worship to the exclusion of all devotional compo- 
sitions of uninspired persons The other, while believing that the 
Psalms of Seripture were designed for permanent use in the Church, 
and should have a large place in Christian worship, vet hold that 
other positions that are in harmony with the teaching of Serip- 
ire may, with propriety and profit, be used in congregational sing 
it Chis difference is frankly recognized, but holding out respec 
tive views, in the forbearance of love we suggest the following as a 
practi ible basis . 

We believe that the Psalter of the Bible, the Psalms of David. is 

! manual of raise and that the Spirit of God indited 

these songs to be used in the worship of the people of God to the 
end time rhe united Church will, therefore, take immediate 
stey to introduce to all its congregations, by endorsing and re 
ommending, the Psalms of the Bible in the best metrical version 
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as a divinely accredited book of praise. But while strongly com- 
mending the use of the Psalms, it is agreed that each church in our 
respective Synods shall be allowed in the matter of congregational 
singing the same liberty which it now enjoys. 

Finally, recognizing that it is impossible to make specific pro- 
vision for all points of difference that may arise, it is understood 
that these Churches enter the union in the spirit of mutual confi- 
dence and Christian love, and with a sole view to the honor of Christ 
and the extension of His Kingdom. It follows from this that the 
law of Christian charity as expounded by the Apostle Paul must be 
our guide: “Let us not therefore judge one another any more; but 
judge ye this rather that no man put a stumbling block in his 
brother’s way.” “Let each of us please his neighbor for that which 
is good unto edifying,” “doing nothing through faction or through 
vainglory, but in lowliness of mind each counting other better than 
himself; not looking each of you to his own things, but each of you 
also to the things of others.” 

Doctor R. M. Russell, president of Westmiuster College, Pitts- 
burg, was elected moderator of the United Presbyterian assembly, 
while Doctor J. S. Lyons of Louisville was honored by a similar 
election in the Southern assembly. 

The Associated Reformed Church was represented at Atlanta by 
a commission appointed by a recent general synod of that church, 
Thus, four clans of Presbyterians gathered in convention at the same 
time and the same place. How the world does move sure enough! 


Southern Baptist Convention at St. Louis 


The Southern Baptists met in convention at St. Louis during May 
14-19. The spirit of this convention will be best appreciated by the 
fury created by A. Y. Napier, a young missionary from Yangchow, 
China. Three committees on foreign missions had made their re- 
port. Napier was programmed to stir up Baptist zeal for foreign 
missions. He did, but not exactly as calculated. The union Bible 
School at Nanking, in which the Disciples are interested, was 
brought in by the innocent missionary in a most innocent way. He 
favored the project, because it was a splendid testimony to the spirit 
of Christian unity in China and also because of its economy. Young 
Napier had hardly gotten the words out of his mouth, when he was 
hissed and hooted down. The uproar was so uproarious that Napier 
was forced to retire. Napier declared the Baptists would lose their 
leadership in China, wnless the movement at Nanking was entered 
into. Scores of voices cried out “Let it go.” In other words, the 
delegates went on record against interdenominational co-operation. 
“When a later speaker made a play to the galleries,” according to 
the Standard (Baptist, Chicago) “by saying that interdenomina 
tional co-operation was not needed in Brazil, he was rewarded by a 
chorus of Amens.” 

This spirit of Baptist exclusiveness again betrayed itself in an- 
other important number on the programme. The question of inter- 
denominational co-operation in Sunday School work came up. The 
feeling displayed showed that the delegates were about evenly di- 
vided on the question, with perhaps a shade against co-operation. 
Despite giants like G. W. Truett of Dallas and John E. White of 
Atlanta, the convention was palpably exclusive and insular, Oc- 
casionally, the Northern Baptists came in for a scoring. The south- 
ern brethren think the northerners are taintel] with Unitarianism, 
while the northerners fancy the southerners to be about the next 
thing to Roman Catholicism when it comes tg their spirit of fanatic 
devotion to denominational exclusion and denominational orthodoxy. 
And yet, brotherly love was shown towards the accredited fraternal 
delegates from the Northern Convention, Still, it was a typical pow 


pow and a tom-tom. 


Presbyterian Politics Rebuked at Atlanta 


When the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, U. 8. A 
at Atlanta, came to choosing a new moderator to succeed Dr. Mark 
Matthews of Seattle, the politicians of the assembly got a jolt 
from which it will take years to recuperate Doctor Maitland 
Alexander of Pittsburg was slated for the honor by the log-rolling 
group of the assembly. His name was duly presented and seconded. 
What seemed to be a foregone conclusion was rudely upset when 
Doctor. William R. King of Monmouth, IIl., placed in nomination 
the name of Doctor John Timothy Stone of Chicago. Doctor King, 
in a speech, said that Doctor Stone did not know that his name 
would be presented, and he (Doctor King) thought it about time 
to call a halt on assembly politics. William T. Ellis, the Pres 
byterian journalist, seconded Doctor Stone’s nomination with a 
speech that was red-hot with righteous indignation. When the vote 
was taken Doctor Stone was declared the next moderator. 


Sixty Years a Sunday-School Teacher 

On May 5 Miss Margaret Miller died in Paterson, N. J., at the 
age of eighty-five. The reason that fact finds its way into these 
columns is that she is believed to have been the oldest Sunday- 
school teacher in the United States both in age and in length of 
service. Think what it means to have influenced the young morally 
and religiously for sixty years as a devoted Sunday-school teacher. 


Such was her service in the kingdom of the Lord. 
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“By faith in Christ we could bring about organic union of all 
the b aches of the Presbyterian church in America,” declared 
Dr. Mark A. Matthews of Seattle, retiring moderator, in his ser- 
mon at the opening session of the Northern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, at Atlanta. “The only thing that keeps us apart 
is the paralyzing influence of unbelief. By faith the church 
could disarm the world. The church will some day exercise her 
power, and when she does, in twenty-five years from that day 
America will be free from the saloon.” 


Efforts of the Chicago Christian Endeavor union to have Chicago 
named as the meeting place for the International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, to be held in 1915, have received the active support of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, whose convention committee 
will send a representative to the Los Angeles convention in July to 
urge the advantages of Chicago for the meeting. Twenty thousand 
delegates usually attend such a convention, but Chicago Christian 
Endeavor leaders anticipate a delegation of 30,000 if it is held in 
this city. 


Delegates to the nineteenth annual Lake Mohonk conference 
on arbitration heard Dr. Lyman Abbott, chairman of the opening 


session, assert that disarmament was yet a Utopian dream. “The 
blow of the fist, the gleam of the sword, the bark of the cannon,” 
he added, “will continue until some other power greater than 


that of armed man is found to protect innocence from injustice.” 


Dr. Abbott’s address was interpreted as a reply to the American 
Peace Society, his fellowship in which recently was abolished. 


W. J. Calhoun, former minister to China, recently arriving in 
Chicago, says whisky is now a great peril to China. “The gov- 
ernment is honestly fighting the poppy growing industry,” Mr. 
Calhoun declares. “It is making a decent effort to kill the opium 
trade. That is one of the menaces of China, i take it. You see, 
they have no saloons in China. No whisky at all. It is my 
fear that if the government succeeds in crushing out the opium 
habit among its citizens they will turn to whisky.” 

Every disreputable house in Atlanta, Ga., has been closed. ‘Iwo 
young men, Marion M. Jackson, lawyer, and John J. Egan, capital- 
ist, are largely responsible for this achievement in public morals. 
These leaders, inspired by the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
secured advertising space in the newspapers and made such startling 
exposures of vice conditions and such moral and religious appeals 
that they aroused powerful public seniment and drastic official action. 


More respect for the American flag was urged by D. L. Pierson, his- 
torian, at the convention of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
which recently met in Chicago. “Reading of light fiction has lessened 
ardor for the flag,” he asserted, “while its use in advertising has 
lessened respect for it. We must stand firm for what the flag rep- 
resents if we would progress.” Resolutions were adopted urging 
Congress to pass a bill prohibiting desecration of the flag. 


The furthe: extension of the juvenile courts system was urged 
by Mrs. Frederic Schoff of Philadelphia at the recent convention 
of the national congress of mothers and parent-teacher associations. 
Mrs. Schoff recommended that every county have a definite arrange- 
ment for separate hearings of offenses committed by children. 


Daniel A. Poling, for several years Field Secretary of Ohio Chris- 
tian Endeavor, has been appointed National Christian Endeavor 
superintendent of temperance and Christian citizenship. A broad, 
unifying, nation-wide inter-partisan temperance and civic campaign 


will be carried on at once. 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan of London, well known in America as 
a Bible expositor, will visit Chicago next fall to deliver a series of 
lectures, according to an announcement issued by the Moody Bible 
Institute. Sir William Ramsay, archaeologist, will also lecture at 
the institute. 


German Evangelical ministers all over the United States will con- 
stitute part of a nation-wide financial reporting system to protect 
members from land swindles and other frauds worked in the shadow 
of the church. Such swindles are said to have aggregated $1,250,000, 


After a long discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, Paris, an 
amendment to the gambling law of 1907 was adopted by a vote of 
454 to 55. This provides for suppression of gambling casinos in 
university towns or within sixty-two miles of Paris. 


Under a bill approved by Governor Tener, May 20, ten verses of the 


Bible must be read daily without comment in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, Teachers who violate the law are subject to aismissal. 
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F, E. Higgins, known as the “Sky Pilot of the Lumber Jacks,” 
was one of twenty-three speakers at the celebration of “Pres- 
byterian Day” at the World in Chicago. 


Count Okuma recently declared that although Christianity has 
enrolled Jess than 200,000 believers in Japan, yet its influence has 
poured into every realm of Japanese life. 


In Japan 95 per cent of the people can read and write, while in 
India, 95 per cent of all the people can neither read nor write. 
In New York one man out of every five of 180,000 men engaged in 


sixteen industries, works on Sunday. 


National workers for the “down and outs” have just met in 
convention in New York City. 
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AN APPEAL. 

Many remember the time when women, largely in the majority 
in the church, sat quietly during the service, taking no part in the 
public worship, except in the singing. The missionary and temper- 
ance work depended so much on women’s labors and offerings that 
they brooked custom and became familiar with the sound of their 
own voices, in audiences composed entirely of women, at first, and 
later of women and men in conventions. Many pulpits were denied 
them, and in some where they spoke, they were requested by liter- 
alists to speak with their heads covered. I blush to relate it, but 
it is a fact, that about twelve years ago an article headed “Dolly 
in the Pulpit” was written by one of our ministers and published 
in one of our papers. This article urged the “subjection and silence” 
of women in the church and “obedience in the home.” The writer 
was consistent for he pleaded against the toleration of women’s 
work; this toleration he believed Was an express violation of the 
will of God. Such views are not entertained by any minister today 
who recognizes that we are not under the old dispensation of law, 
but under the new dispensation of love. The person who loves 
Christ and humanity so well that his life is spent in making the 
best application of the principles of Christianity under existing con- 
ditions, is a true disciple, male or female it matters not, for there 
is no sex in religion. 

Under the blessed spirit of Christianity men and women have 
equal rights, equal privileges and equal Llessings. There is no 
claim of moral superiority for women under similar conditions. 
Many women may not enter the pulpit, but if prohibited, every 
moral message they utter elsewhere suffers depreciation. The liberty 
of the gospel recognizes the liberty of every creature; and the New 
Testament reveals Christ as the emancipator of women. The con- 
ditions of salvation are the same for women as men; the standards 
of character giyen by Christ are the same. Christ is no respecter 
All of this is taken for granted today. And no one 
is now discussing woman’s place in the church. But we are dis- 


of persons. 


cussing woman’s place in the state. 

About thirty countries and more than that number of states have 
granted women limited suffrage. Six countries and nine states and 
one territory have unlimited suffrage. The legislatures of many 
states are now struggling with this question. Strange that there 
should be any confusion in a democracy said to be of the people, 
for the people and by the people. 

What would we think of a fatier who bequeathed his property ia 
such a way as to question the wisdom of God in the creation of 
woman? What do we think of Uncle Sam collecting our taxes an 
exacting penalties by laws that we had no voice in making? By 
a long and tedious route, Massachusetts women worked fifty-five 
years to get an equal guardianship law. In Colorado the first legis- 
lature after women were enfranchised enacted that law. So if women 
had the ballot in all the states they could more speedily serve the 
true purpose of popular governmcnt—guard and improve the home. 
The state has only those morals that the home makes effective. The 
home is the basis of government and therefore the women must help 
the men conserve its highest ideals, The good men ought to real- 
ize this fact, since all evil men grasp it readily and vote against 
it every time. Woman needs the ballot and man needs woman’s 
ballot. 

The ministers will certainly see that women, church women, will 
become a large factor in the,solution of all human problems. The 
women look to the ministers for support and encouragement; for 
their endorsement from the pulpit and the lecture platforms. No 
thoughtful man will tréat the subject lightly or with ridicule. 

The women of England have been criticized for the use of militant 
methods regardless of the fact that reforms generally come thtre by 
militancy. The American suffragists have been patient and peace- 
ful. They have petitioned and implored. They have agitated and 
educated. President Wilson said “The firm basis of government is 
justice, not pity.” VIRGINIA G. HEDGES, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
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A Statesman’s View of World Progress 


Secretary of State Bryan on “The Signs of the Times” 
An Address Before the Union League Club, Chicago 





N TAKING AS MY SUBJECT “The Signs of the Times,” I 
| thought I might bring to your attention the general progress 
‘ the wor and not only point out the things that have been 
plished but the direction n Which the people are going; 
. and I feel that if I do attempt to speak of the future, I will 
ive more willing hearers now than I had some two decades 
igo vr the things accomplished have enabled us to measure the 
encies ¢ the times 
[ desire to ng ore you evidence in support of three propo- 
sitions First. that the world is advancing in intelligence; see 
ond, that it is adv: ng in morals; and third, that it is advancing 
n the study of the science of government, And if I can convince 
‘ is I am sure | in, if vou need convincing, that the world 
s making progress in these three mportant directions, there 
‘ t ei! room for pessimism in any heart. 
A World Growing in Intelligence. 
t. as to the world’s advance in intelligence Every year 
a larger percentage of the people of the world able to read 
1} ite—able to study history ind knowing the past, judge 
the iture. Every year finds more 
ools, more students in atter 
nt ind a higher standard of edu 
! ind this is not true today 
only, but every day; and not in on 
place only but every where, 
| ave made the statement as 
¢ as language can make it, and 
e evidence supports the statement. 
time permitted I could ring il- 
strations from every land ut a 
| w must suffics Fifty vears ago 
1rative Tf of the people yf 
y ‘ ould read and write Now 
thn boast that among the rising 
eneration 90 per cent can read and 


and the study of our language 





«> universal in the higher classes 
it vou an speak to college stu 
nts in that country in o language’ without the need of an 
terprete 
A few vears ago thev ad no schools in China but private 
schools ind not manv atten | them Now public schools are 
0 sl ov China Seven vears ago Yuan Shih Kai de- 
’ i ¢ it n @ listy t ‘ nd established 4,000 public schools 
the pre rr ve vears You will find that China has 
xiv felt the influence of this intellectual awakening. The 
vy at Nanking, who had just before our visit to that country 
the corner-stone of the first school for women established 
, s dist t. told me that thev had at that time some 7,000 
( se students studying in the schools of Japan, not to speak 
ri those studving in other countries And those of you who are 
tinted with what has taken place recently in China know the 
minent part taken n the establishment of the republic by 
who ive obtained the education outside of China, and 
ther irried \ nto that country an enthusiasm that is per- 
neating the entire ountry 
The Filipinos are so anxious to secure an education that one 
Arne in official in the islands told me that the people in the 
ntry communities would build schoolhouses more quickly and 
nore rapidly than they could furnish teachers for them; and 
one American told me that the desire for education was so wide- 
spread that in his district the attendance at the schools was 50 
per cent above what the school census would indicate, because 


of the number of parents who attended school with their children. 

In India while education is backward the desire for it is so 
miversal that every meeting of the native congress results in the 
lemand for larger educational opportunities; and only a_ few 
yea ago the people of India reached the conclusion that the 
ceroy Was not sufficiently encouraging higher education. and 
they raised money by private subscription and sent young men 
to study in the colleges of other lands At Caleutta we attended 
a farewell reception given to forty-four of these young men 
some of them starting for the United States, ) si 

In Africa there are 17,000 students—ten thousand boys and 7,000 


iwols an | colleges 


£ s—attending s 
not t< 


t 


established by 
the 


missionaries, 


» speak of an government 


nereasing number attending 


If the will find the 


you cross ocean you same is true on this 
side of the Atlantic: it is true in Canada on the north: it is 
true in every state of the union; it is true in the ré publies to the 


I think I can safely say that there is not one state 
sisterhood of forty-eight in which there is not some 
movement on foot and growing that has for its object either the 
extension of the area of education or the raising of the standard. 


south of us. 


among our 


When you come to the Spanish republics to the south of us 
you will find that while they vary in the percentage of illiteracy, 
ind while in some of them the percentage of illiteracy is large, 
yet everywhere it is decreasing. 

The American ideal is that there shall be an school 
child born into the land, and that child 
be urged to make the largest possible use of these opportunities 
And this is not only our ideal, but it is the 
the whole marching, our nation lead- 
for our- 


door 
shalt 


open 
before every every 
furnished. 

which 
We have such faith in education, desiring it 


freely 


ideal toward world is 


ing the way. 
selves and providing it for those about us, that if there was no 
other evidence of the world’s advance than was to be found in this 
advance in intelligence, even then the future would seem bright 
with hope. And yet it would be a very risky thing if we were 
strengthening men’s minds and making those minds more power- 
ful, more powerful for harm as well as for good, if we were not 
putting hehind those stronger minds a heart development that 
would assure society that those larger mental powers would be 
employed for the advancement of the common weal. 
Moral Progress. 
[ am glad, therefore, to advance the second proposition, that 


the world is making progress in morals as well as in intelligence. 


And if I had to decide the question I would be compelled to say 
that at the present time the evidence of a world-wide morv! 
aWakening is even more abundant than the evidence of the world’s 


intellectual advance. And here, too, I am embarrassed by the 
very abundance of the evidence. 

Some fourteen years ago the great Frenchman, Dumas, wrote 
a remarkable letter. He said he thought he saw the signs of a 
coming new era, which he described as the era of brotherhood. 
And I venture to say that this era of brotherhood, foreseen and 
foretold, is not merely coming, but that it is here. [Applause.] 


1erhood than 


kinship 


There is a better understanding of the doctrine of brot 
There is more of a 


there ever has been before. sense of 


There is more altruism on this globe than the globe 
known, and more in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. [Applause.] 


among men, 
has previously 


Yes, with all. our worship 


of the almighty dollar, there is more altruism in this country 
today than any other nation can boast, and our nation is doing 
more today, in an unselfish and altruistic interest in all the people 
of the world, than any other nation now existing or that has 
ever been known to history. [Applause.] 

Let me call your attention to a few of the organized efforts 
that are being made to raise the moral standards of the world. 
Let us begin in this country. Within the last ten years more 
than a nfllion men have been brought together in men’s clubs 
and Bible-classes in the various churches, There is scarcely a 
chureh of any size of any denomination that has not a men’s 
club or Bible-class. I have had occasion to visit some of these 
sible-classes taught by prominent men in the community; Bible- 


classes that within the last three or four years have sprung f ™m 
After these individ- 
ual clubs had been organized they were brought together in na- 
tional brotherhoods. We have gre 
churches and interchurch. 
instance. The Young 


nothing to a membership of several hundred. 
great societies, some 
Take the Christian 
Men’s Christian Association has 
a brotherhood of over a million; more than half of that member- 
ship in the United States. The Christian Endeavor Society was 
born in this country and the idea was exported. The Y. M. C. A. 
was born in Great Britain and the idea imported, and if 
you will let me digress for a moment, I will take this opportunity 
to say that I am glad that there are things as valuable as 
that can be imported without having to go through a 
house. [Laughter.] ; 
You may not large an amount of 
through these various organizations that are today charged with 
the elevation of moral standards, Take this one organization. 
Do you know how the expenditures of the Y. M. C. A. compare 


within single 
some Endeavor So- 


ciety, for 


Was 


ideas 
custom 


know how money is spent 


With the expenditures of national polities? Do you know that 
we spend more than twice as much every year on the Y. 
M. C. A. as we spend in a presidential campaign? People com- 
plain of the expensiveness of our national campaigns, and yet if 


you will take the expenditures of the last national campaign vou 
will find that they were not all together equal to one-half a 


as we spend annually on the Y. M. C. A. 


$s much 
And when you remember 


that we only have one presidential campaign in four years you 
will see, that in order to understand the proportion, you must 
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multiply the two by four and that gives you eight times as mun 
spent on this one organization working among men as in national 
politics. Isn’t that a good showing? But it is even better than 
that, for with publicity we are likely to spend less in national 
politics, while the Y. M. C. A. work goes on increasing every day, 
so that it will not be long before the ratio of eight to one in- 
creases to sixteen to one. [Laughter and applause.] We have 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, a companion organiza- 
tion. Not only that, but outside of the churches you find or- 
ganizations ethical in character, like Hull House, that is known 
now all over the world, established in this city by Jane Addams, 
some twenty-three years ago, and now nearly 600 organizations 
of that character have sprung up in the United States. 
The Progress of Temperance. 

Go outside of the United States and the same is true. Not a 
nation with any degree of civilization but you will find an 
awakened conscience addressing itself to some ethical question. 
In China, for instance, it has been the opium question, ‘They 
have made a tremendous fight against opium, and now, at a 
tremendous sacrifice of national revenue, they have about won 
their fight. And before waiting for it to be entirely finished they 
commenced on China’s second vice, the vice of gambling. 

In most of the countries of Europe you will find that the liquor 
question is the moral question of paramount importance. I was 
in northern Ireland some two years and a half ago and met the 
man Who organized what is known as the “Catch-my-Pal” Total 
Abstinence Society. It began with a meeting on the street be- 
tween a minister and five drunken men, and one of them asked 
the minister to get the other four to sign the pledge. He invited 
them to come to his house when they were sober antl to sign, and 
they came, and when the five had signed they went out and got 
five more, each man bringing his “pal,” and five more signed, 
and then the ten went out and got ten more, and they organized 
this society, which, when I was there had reached a membership 
of 120,000 and had changed the lives and habits of whole com- 
munities. And a Belfast lady told me a story that was the out- 
growth of the work done by this society. She said that many 
drunkards had been reformed, and that a minister speaking to 
the wife of one of these reformed men, said, “Your home life 
must be more pleasant now since your husband has quit drinking,” 
and she said “Oh, yes, yes, he is more like a friend now than a 
husband.” [Laughter.] And such a change can be accomplished 
and can take place under favorable circumstances, 

France, one of the greatest wine-producing countries in the 
world, has decided to teach in the schools the effect of alcoholism 
on the system. But the most startling piece of news comes from 
Germany. Some two years ago the emperor, speaking to the 
naval cadets, dared to attack what he described as the traditional 
beer drinking habits of his people, and told these young men that 
in any contests that might arise the country must depend upon 
them, and that it could not do so unless their brains were clear 
and their nerves steady, and then he warned them that alcohol 
would rob their brains of clearness and their nerves of steadiness 
and in the name of the Fatherland he appealed to them to join 
total abstinence societies, and held up for their example the total 
abstinence societies of the British navy. And when I read this 
appeal of Germany’s emperor to the young men of that country 
to be strong for war, I asked myself “May we not appeal to the 
young men of this country to abstain from the use of alcohol, 


that their brains may be clear and their nerves steady for the, 


battles of peace and progress that lie before us?” [Applause.] 


Taking Conscience into Politics. 

As I have traveled through the land I have met an increasing 
number of men who are looking at the questions of reform from 
something more than a personal interest. The first one of this 
group was a Chicago business man. He told me that until within 
two years he had not studied public questions, but that recent 
investigation had convinced him that there were some men in this 
country vho had more money than it was safe for the country 
for them to have. He said he had been looking for a remedy; 
that he had considered several but they did not seem sufficient, 
and he asked me if I could suggest any other. I told him that 
he interested me; that I had been talking to men who had been 
fighting for their lives, but that he seemed to look at the question 
from a different standpoint. He said yes, that for many years 
he had had an income of $15,000 or $20,000 a year and that he 
was not worried about himself, but that he was worried about 
the future of the country. I told him I was not afraid that any 
man by his own unaided effort, giving to society a reward com- 
mensurate with that which he collected, could ever collect enough 
money from society to make his fortune a menace to those around 
him; that the only thing that need alarm any one was the fact 
that in some cases we had allowed men to gather where they 
did not sow; that we had allowed men to take from society a 
recompense out of proportion to the service they rendered. and 
this necessarily left to other people a reward that was less than 
they had earned. This was one of the first. I asked him if he 
knew anybody else like him in Chicago. He said he knew a hun- 
dred men among his personal acquaintances who were looking at 
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the question from the same standpoint and reaching the same con- 
clusion. And my observation since that time has convinced me 
that it was a conservative statement he made. I have found all 
over this country a political independence such as we have not 
known before, and I believe the reason of it is that men have 
commenced to feel that they have to take their consciences into 
politics and that they have to weigh public questions by moral 
standards in this country. [Applause.] 

I say to you that there are more people in this country today, 
independent~in wealth, who are looking at these questions from 
the standpoint of the public good and not from the standpoint 
of their own selfish interests than we have ever known before in 
this country. [Applause.] 

In fact, if you ask me to name the one influence more potent 
than any other in the producing of the conditions which all now 
recognize, I should say to you that in my judgment this world- 
wide awakening, this stirring of men’s consciences, is the largest 
factor in this revolution, for after all the conscience is the most 


potent force of which man has knowledge. Tell me that it is 
the law that makes men honest! For one man made honest by 
law a hundred are made honest by conscience. ‘Tell me that it 


is the fear of prison walls that keeps men in the path of rectitude! 
For one man kept in the narrow way by fear of prison walls, a 
multitude are kept righteous by those invisible walls that con- 
science rears about us—walls that are stronger than walls of stone. 

In every part of this country, in every section of our land, aye, 
in every civilized nation on this earth you will find an increasing 
group of men who have learned that the highest satisfaction that 
life can give is not to be found in the counting of money nor 
yet in the pleasures of society, but is only to be secured from 
an approving conscience and from the consciousness that they 
have made an unselfish contribution to the welfare of their fellow- 
men. [Applause.] 

World Progress in the Science of Government. 

And now I am ready to advance to the third proposition, namely, 
that the progress of the world in the science of government is a3 
remarkable as the world’s progress in intelligence and in morals. 
And it would be strange if with a larger intelligence there was 
not a better understanding of the science of government, and it would 
be humiliating to us if with a better understanding of the science ot 
government there was not a larger faith in the principles ot 
popular government, and it would be strange, too, if with a better 
understanding of brotherhood there was not a clearer recognition 
of the rights of man. 

If I want to find out whether a man is a democrat or an aristo- 
crat, I take him off to one side and I gradually get him around 
to a point where I can discuss the Bible with him. Then I lead 
him to that story of Lazarus and Dives, how Lazarus ate the 
crumbs that fell from Dives’ table, and when I have told him 
that story I listen to hear what he says. If he is a democrat he 
says, “How bad it is that we have anybody like Lazarus, who 
has to live on crumbs;” and then he organizes a movement to 
increase the number of tables so everybody will have a table of 
his own and no one will have to live on the crumbs that fall 
from the tables of others, That is what he does if he is at heart 
a democrat. But what does he say if he is at heart an aristocrat? 
There is just one thing he will say and he will say it every time 
without fail: “What a lucky thing it was for Lazarus that there 
was a Dives near.” [Laughter.] 

The Democrat and the Aristocrat. 

This distinetion, I repeat, is fundamental. There are just these 
two points of view from which people view all things that affect 
human progress. The democrat believes that society is built from 
the bottom; the aristocrat believes that society is suspended 
from the top. And because they differ in their point of view, they 
differ just as much when they come to consider questions before 
the public. The man who believes that society is built from the 
bottom will tell you that you must legislate for all the people, 
and he has confidence that the prosperity of the people will find 
its way up through every class that rests upon the masses. But 
the aristocrat will tell you—and just as honestly—that you ought 
to legislate for the well-to-do and then be patient and wait while 
their prosperity leaks through on those below, This is the one 
great issue that has to be met everywhere in this world. You 
can go inte any city or any country and the great issue is between 
the few who ask for special privileges and the many who ask 
for equal rights and opportunities. [Applause.] 

It is a very pleasant part of my subject tonight to call your at- 
tention to some of the evidences of the growth in popular govern- 
ment in this country, and I commence with the best evidence of 
it, the election of senators by direct vote of the people. [Applause.] 
I regard this reform as the most fundamental jn character of 
any national reform accomplished in a hundred years, and | 
have great faith in the effect of this reform on the character of 
the United States Senate. I believe that it will elevate the 
character of that body, that it will bring that body nearer to 
the people and make it the most illustrious legislative body in the 
world. ’ 

But that is not the only thing that the people have been doing 
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When 
cannot 


in the last two decades. Great reforms do not come singly. 
a great idea is launched even the man who launches it 
set limits to its application, and it is not strange that while the 
people were securing control of the United States Senate they 
should also attempt to secure control of their government in other 
ways and by other methods. Why, I can remember when twenty- 
three years ago we did not have the Australian ballot in Nebraska, 
and I can remember that back in those days you could tell a polling 
place a half mile off by the crowd out in front, and I know that 
in some cases nearly half of the men were out in front hired 
to peddle tickets, until a man had to fight his way up to the 
polling place through these paid men. And back in those days 
the boss could bring up his men and vote them. Now we have 
the Australian ballot, and elections are so quiet that you have 
to get a peliceman to tell you where the polling place is. 


Waking from an Iridescent Dream. 


The people have been taking hold of their government, and 
another means by which they have been getting control of the 
instrumentalities of the government is through publicity. A few 


years ago a great senator said that purity in politics was an 
iridescent dream. It is not many years ago that if you asked 


where a campaign contribution came from they told you it was 


none of your business, and then you apologized for asking an 
impertinent question. But now everybody understands that an 
election is a public affair, and when it was found that great 


predatory interests were subscribing to great campaign funds and 
then controlling the officers elected the people demanded «a 


were 
remedy. And it came in a law which the parties joined in pass- 
ing, that made it a criminal offense for any corporation to con- 
tribute to a national campaign. 

But when we got that law it soon became apparent that that 
was not sufficient. That some men had so large a pecuniary in- 
terest in policies of government that they would contribute a 
sum so great as to indicate other than a patriotic interest in the 
result of the election. [Laughter.] And so the demand arose for 


publicity, and by 1908 we had reached a point where both of the 
great parties demanded publicity. 
Now this I 


has peen 
been in the 


is what going on and all this publicity has 
direction of putting the people in control of their 
government; and at last we got to a point where we decided 
that we ought to know who owned the newspapers of the country. 
I do not know of anything stranger than that the people should 
so long tolerate a condition under which those who provide pub- 


licity should be able to avoid publicity. Some of our great news- 


papers were like dark lanterns that threw light on all in front 
but concealed the man who held the lamp. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] But at last we have applied the pure food law to our 


newspaper diet and now if a predatory interest buys a newspaper 
it must put the poison label on the outside of the can. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Our nation world in all of these departments of 
intelligence, morals, 


find that they are 


is leading the 
along all these lines of 
government. Go into the Orient and you 

what our nation does; and I that the action 
of the president the other day in the utterance on the Chinese 
Joan means a long step in advance toward winning the contidence 
of the people of the Orient. | Applause. ] They have been looking 
nation as their only friend and when our nation stands 


activity, progress 
will 


watching believe 


to our 
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out and insists that the aid we render shall be rendered, without 
the destruction of their political independence, we speak not only 
for this nation but for the world, for we have now reached a 
point where the influence of America’s example will have a molding 
influence on public opinion everywhere. 

I shall not forget an experience I had at Sao Paulo, Brazil. It 
is the second city of that republic. There is a great normal school 
there that was built and is conducted on the plans taken by an 
American woman from the state of New York. They showed me 
through the various rooms. They were proud that the idea had 
come from the United States, and after they had shown me 
through the rooms they conducted me to the assembly hall where 
the students of the higher classes had gathered. Every seat was 
occupied, the aisles were full, and young men stood back in the 
door and out in the hallway. Over the windows of that room 
were draped two flags, the flag of Brazil and ours. A professor 
spoke for the school and spoke in English. He said their con- 
stitution had been modeled after ours, and that even their flag, 
like ours, had a star for every state. After he was through a 
young man spoke for the students. He was twenty or twenty- 
one and he spoke in’ English. His voice trembled with emotion 
as he told how our nation had been an inspiration to Brazil and 
how it was their ambition to make Brazil like the United States. 
And then a young lady recited a poem in English; and then to 
my amazement that entire school rose and sang in English, “My 
country, ’tis of thee; sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing.” 

And then it was my time to speak. I told them that those 
who laid the foundation of our nation were anxious that our 
nation should conquer the world, not with its arms but with its 
ideas. And I told them that our people would be happier to 
know that they sang our songs and were grateful for our ex- 
ample, happier far than they would be to have them as sullen 
subjects under a flag they did not love. 

What a glorious mission God has reserved for our nation; to 
be the pathfinder among the nations—the torch bearer for man- 
kind. What a responsibility comes with American citizenship! 

And this is the question that I would burn into your minds 
and hearts and would carry with me ever; the world is moving 
forward, our nation leading the way. It is advancing in intelli- 
gence, Have we done all that we might have done to advance 
the world’s intelligence? It is moving forward in morals. Have 
we done all that we might have done to lift the moral standard 
of our communities,.our states, our nation and the world? It is 
moving forward in the application of the principles of popular 
government to government. Have we done all that we might have 
done to make this government each day more nearly a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people? 

And if we have not lived up to our great opportunity, and if 
we have not fully met our great responsibility, will we listen 
tonight to the pleading voice that comes to us from the battlefield 
of Gettysburg? In that wonderful oration on that memorable 
occasion Lincoln spoke of the unfinished task, and appealed to 
them to themselves to that task. And our coming 
together will not result in the good that ought to follow unless 
each one of us here highly resolves that as far as we have power 
and that whatever opportunity comes, we shall so use our influence 
in the deciding of every question as to maintain our nation’s 
primacy among the nations, and help it to lead each generation 
unto higher ground. [Applause and cheering.] 


consecrate 


The Little Blue Squad 


A Memorial Day Poem 
By Benjamin Wade Burleigh 


What noise is that far up the street? 
What halting tread of limping feet? 

Who are those old gray-heads in blue 
So slowly coming into view? 

I saw a star-lit flag o’erhead; 

I heard a sob and I heard a sigh; 

I heard a tremulous voice which said: 

“The little blue squad is marching by.” 


The looks are those of the soldier’s face, 

Though a crutch is held in the musket’s place. 

A bit of bronze on the breast is pinned, 

And the wavering ranks are scarred and thinned. 
But I see through the mists of the years that speed, 
I see by the flash in the veteran’s eye 

A nation saved by a soldier’s deed, 

When the little blue squad is marching by. 





With blossoms red and white and blue, 

As thick as ever the bullets flew, 

The children pelt the old flag now 

And place Love’s wreath on the soldier’s brow. 
A grateful people kiss the scars 

Of the men who fought and dared to die, 
And they dip the flag that is full of stars 
When the little blue squad goes marching by. 


The little blue squad is marching by. 

Ah, men must live and men must die! 

God grant that their mantles on us may fall 
As they answer, “Here!” to the last roll-call! 
O iong be the love-lit path that they tread 

Or e’er it shall turn and lead to the sky, 
Or e’er the last sad words shall be said: 
“The little blue squad has all marched by.” 
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The Sunday School’s Significance 


The Bible as a Text Book in Religious Education 
By Woodrow Wilson 


[We are indebted to the Expositor for the following message 
from President Wilson. It is the substance of an address Mr. Wil- 
son delivered while Governor of New Jersey.—The Editors.] 

I take it for granted that the significance of a Sunday-school lies 
in this circumstance: That it is an attempt to carry along the 
religious education of the nation with its secular education. Almost 
all my life I have been engaged in educational work. I have always 
had the same conception of it, from the beginning until now, namely, 
that education is a fundamental part of progress, that you can’t 
make progress unless you tie one generation in with another. Any 
disconnection between One generation and another will be a break, 
and may be a fatal break in the continuity of progress. You can’t 
make progress in disconnected groups and, therefore, with each 
generation you have to take the younger people as they come on 
and supply them with those conditions of thought which have sus- 
tained the progress of the generations that have come before them, 
You have to see to it that the light that has been accumulated by 
scholars and sages and men of profound ex- ; 
perience shall not be dissipated, because the 
next generation knows nothing of it. 


tion of the problem, the answer to the eternal question 

He alone can rule his own spirit who puts himself under the com- 
mand of the spirit of God, revealed in his Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour. He is the captain of our soul; he is the man from whose 
suggestions and from whose life comes the light that guideth every 
man that ever came into the world. If we can make our Sunday- 
schools the blazing centers of that light, then indeed will the dark- 
ness of the world be dissipated. The happiness of seeing a great 
company of people gathered together in the interest of the Sunday- 
school is the happiness of knowing that there are they who seek 
light and who know that the lamp from which their spirits can be 
kindled is the lamp that glows in the Word of God. 

Every Sunday-school should be a place where this great book is 
not only opened, is not only studied, is not only revered, but is 
drunk of as if it were a fountain of life, is used as if it were the 
only source of inspiration and of guidance. No great nation can ever 
survive its own temptations and its own follies that does not indoc- 

trinate its children in the Word of God; 
so that as schoolmaster and as governor 
I know that my feet must rest with the 





There is a sense in which education may 
be said to be the memory of the race— 
recollecting its experiences, building upon 
the things that it has done, not forgetting 
its successes and always remembering its 
mistakes; throwing aside the th..gs that 
have not borne the test of time and of 
thought and discovery, and going on to 
those things which are more and more sanc- 
tioned from generation to generation by 
what is known and thought and discovered 
in the world. You know that one of the 
experiences of the Christian Church has 
been that from time to time it has feared 
the effect of discovery and the effect of 
scientific thought—the effect of the thought 
based upon the mere phenomena of nature— 
upon the teachings derived from the Bible. Fi tee 
It has turned out to be an idle fear, be- 
cause there have never been any funda- 
mental discrepancies between the teachings 
of the Bible, which is God’s written Word, 
and the teachings of nature, which is God’s 
cipher—which we make out more and more 
distinctly from generation to generation. 


owe 
tual 








feet of my fellow men upon this founda- 
tion only; for the righteousness of nations, 
like the righteousness of men, must take 
its source from these foundations of in- 
spiration. 

I am sorry for the men who do not read 
the Bible every day; I wonder why they 
deprive themselves of the strength and of 
the pleasure. It is one of the most singu- 
lar books in the world, for every time you 
open it, some old text that you have read 
a score of times suddenly beams with a 
new meaning. Evidently the mood and 
the thought of that day, bred by the cir- 
cumstances that -you cannot analyze, has 





suddenly thrown its light upon that page 
and upon that passage, and there springs 
out upon the page to you something that 
you never saw lie upon it before. There 
is no other book that I know of, of which 
this is true; there is no other book that 
yields (its meaning so personally, that 
seems to fit itself so intimately to the very 
spirit that is seeking its guidance. 

There are great problems before the 





Religious education is education in this 
very Word of God; not the Word of God 
written in nature, for that is the study of 
the schools on week-days, but the Word of 
Cod written in His Scriptures. 

the only book that can have any possible significance as a text- 
book in the Sunday-school is the Bible itself, and as we must train 
our children in the rest of the thought of the world, we must, if 
we are to make progress as a nation, ground each generation as it 
comes along in the established and tested moral judgments of 
the world. 

The beauty about the Bible is that it is the mest wholesome, the 
most perfectly symmetrical, the least morbid picture of life and 
motives of men in the world. Almost every other book has a streak 
of morbidness in it, but this book is wholesome and sweet and 
natural from cover to cover. Here are no dull moralizings; 
here is the life of man set forth as it was simply lived from genera- 
tion to generation. I take it that the problem which you would all 
study for the Sunday-school is the biographies and the histories of 
the Old Testament and of the New. I suppose that the Epistles of 
the New Testament are for the perusal of those who are mature, 
because in the Epistles is set forth, as it were, the philosophy of the 
whole thing, the thoughtful reflection based upon the providence of 
God and the revelation of his Son. The Epistles constitute the theol- 
ogy of the Bible, and the rest of it constitutes the experience of 
mankind in contact with Divine Providence. 

How often does the Bible eulogize the man who masters his own 
passions? In every circumstance of life, for the child as well as 
for him who is grown, in every day and in every turn of every day, 
the question is: “Shall we rule our own spirits?” and here, set forth 
in such simple terms that the child may understand it, in the 
annals of the Holy Scripture, are written the histories of men of 
every kind, whose glory was that they dig master their own spirits, 
and through the whole thing lies what the Greek tragedies were 
never able to supply—the key, the thread to the labyrinth, the solu- 


President Woodrow Wilson. 





American people. There are problems 
which will need purity of spirit and an 
integrity of purpose such as has never been 
called for before in the history of this 
country. I should be afraid to go forward if I did not believe that 
there lay at the foundation of all our schooling and of all our 
thought this incomparable and unimpeachable Word of God. If we 
eannot derive our strength thence, there is no source from which 
we can derive it, and so I would bid you go from this place, if I 
may, inspired once more with the feeling that the providence of God 
is the foundation of affairs, and that only those can guide, and only 
those can follow, who take this providence of God from the sources 
where it is authentically interpreted 

[ congratulate you that you have a part in the development of 
the great Sunday-school work. I sometimes wish very candidly 
that there was more simple reading and interpretation of the Bible 
and fewer elaborated Sunday-school lessons. I want to say very 
frankly that I never saw a Sunday-school lesson that yielded the 
meaning of the text that it was trying to interpret. If you will 
only give these little people the pure bread itself you won’t have to 


ask some inexpert chemical analyst to tell them how the bread is 


made up. There is no man with insight enough to see how the 
bread of life is made, and I wish sometimes that we could strip 
off these superficial explanations and get down to those things that 
sustain our spirits. 

I want to urge that we get down to hardpan again, that we regard 
the whole business of the Sunday-school as the familiarizing of the 
children with the Word of God. 

Give it to them unadulterated, pure, unaltered, unexplained, 
uncheapened, and then see it work its wholesome work throughout 
the whole nature. It is very difficult, indeed, for a man or for a boy 
who knows the Scripture, ever to get away from it. It haunts him 
like an old song. It follows him like the memory of his mother. 
It reminds him like the word of an old and revered teacher. It 
forms part of the warp and woof of his life. 
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“Unknown, 4900” ) 


Suggested by the Graves of the Unknown Dead at Chattanooga 
From “Epworth Herald” 














the reeord, ai ist to be aceurate, the count Is were known then! Grant knew them; and Meade, and Thomas; 
hei —e ase clem nknown, 4900.” That’s all. Lincoln himself knew them; if not by name, then by reason that 
ms te thet ; ano tee Gil ot aie th fin Gru te Oe they were comrades in arms, ; 
ae "* For a little moment the mark of their identity was lost. These 
ra-making ookkeeping sense here are graves, 4900 of them, men were so busy in the field of death that they had no time to 
and nobody knows the names of those whose bones here crumble save the letter or the Bible with a word on the fly Yeaf that told 
So the record must be Unknown, 4900.” what name they bore. And so, when the men came after the battle 
it these nnamed dead wet known wel! enough once Once to get them ready against their burying, they beeame brothers in 
t ere ove going to wat they answered to their names in death more than they had been comrades in life, for each bore the 
thy , the ome paper had the tale of their company and same name, “Unknown.” 
irm or village or town which sent them forth to the field But that is only for a little while. The most persistent of all 
\; the homes whence they came at tl all of their country forces is personality; and every one of these graves holds the body 
, nown. never fear Miost of them were vet mothers’ of a soldier who is not dead. So, because somewhere in God’s 
uf not attained to homes and families of the own wide spaces he knows himself, and God has always known him, 
ere sti n for play a fun and the good eating which and the mother who bore him never forgot him, to say that he is 
ided, and not overeager about the school or the farm “unknown” is to be careful about a very little thing, and careless 
n which war offered a vliday ihout the greatest things that pertain to the soldier. 
then in a dav they became mer They were a nation’s He who dies for his country, for truth, for God, cannot be hidden 
~ rds of freedom, mampions of a mighty cause Lhey or lost Eternity will discover him again. 
Mod Soldi f{ P 
° . ° ° 
A Practical Meditation for Memorial Day 
From “The Congregationalist” 
| tenderest of all the publie anniversaries of the year is at dening taxpayers the world over today As Charles Kingsley said, 
Memorial Day stands for the lavish outpouring of life and ‘The age of chivalry is not past so long as one wrong remains 
‘ e recognition of that sacrifice by thos: who have protited by unredressed,” He deserves to be ealled a good soldier of Jesus 
Had there not been men in all parts of tl land ready to spring Christ who like him will bear witness to truth and righteousness, 
the defense of the country, to leave behind them their dearest even at the eost of his own life, and who like him illustrates each 
nes, to endure the hardship of foreed marehes, the ordeal of batth day the heroie virtues called by the old-fashioned name of gentle- , 
! veal lavs in hospital and prison, this nation would have ness and unselfishness. 
ne dismembered How different, then, the history of the last \ 
ea vould have been! In these davs of peace and comparative - 
ve do ( not only to la irlands a graves of i who Heart-Keeping 
ive fallen and to look reverently upon the furrowed faces and Heart-keeping is much like housekeeping. There must be con- 
’ ivures of the surviving “Boys in Blu but to think of the tinual sweeping out of dirt and clearing out of rubbish—a daily 
eee aie we e them. a debt shared by a parts of the civil washing of dishes, and a perpetual battle with all sorts of vermin. 
rld It heart-cleaning could be done up once for all, then the Christian 
rhe ng of nearly fifty years puts a new face upon the werld; might discharge all his graces, and have an easy time of it. And 
‘ , _ ike those relating to the tariff and the rights just because the assaults of subtle temptations are so constant, 
' have come to the front. conterning which the division and the uprisings of sintul passions are so frequent, and the task 
mnet tee wholly am cnationsl Wess Men are absorbed as perhaps of keeping the inward man what it ought to be is so difficult, many 
on te thee earenmbie fer siched. ta the davelenment of tudes a one who begins a religious life gets discouraged and makes a 
of ieee ae ae eal te cet tedew be onl Ee the battlefield wretched failure. The question with every Christian is: Shall 
to the service of the state and mankind through peaceful voca these accursed Amalakites of temptation burn up all my spiritual 
Oo} sat Olin. matin r and self-formetfialness that*led etri: possessions and overrun my soul’ Shall outward assaults or in- 
ye ay 3 Stn tm dé Gabile with talicte and bawencte. wank ward weakness drive me to discouragement and disgrace me _ be- 
e possession of the oung men and women of today and make fore a Master and before the world? Or shall they drive me to 
evttable eobilere of pene Jesus Christ, who will give me the victory? Theodore L. Cuyler. 
: é mtry wants men of sterling yet fighting honesty in public . 
from senators and representatives in Congress down to How We Grow 
ublest letter carrier. We need also suktiers of peace who Growing out of sin is not a part of true Christian growth. Yet 
ersistently and courageously strive to substitute in the minds to many of us it is to be feared, the seeking to lay aside one sin 
I the people ideals of peace for Meals of war. In a store after another seems to be of chief importance in our growth. But 
“ ow the other day | noticed the picture of a mother sitting sin is a foreign element, which has no true place in the growth ot 
er boy before an opel re The artist had contrived to give a Christian; for the Christian ought to be one who has “died to 
lream effect to the seen The mother was gazing through sin.” No man can grow out of sin; there is but one thing to do 
t at the shadowy outline of a gowned preacher in a pul- with it; let the omnipotent power of the blood of Christ blot it 
But the bey was looking in another direction, his gaze riveted out, and then let true growth commence and go on, unhindered 
itline of a soldier decked out with sword and buckler and by the disease. Our example in Christian growth, as in all else, 
n verv militant attitude The boy and the mother were cherish we find in the Lord Jesus. Sin had no part in His life. He was 
iltogether different ideals concerning what he would be fifteen the one child that received all teaching perfectly, taking the real 
twenty vears hene worth out of each experience, and turning the truth into life. 
llow can we make it clear to young minds and hearts that mili While we cannot here be like Him in His sinlessness, we can 
tary glor is not the only thing worth striving for, that boys .and nevertheless be freed completely by Him from the power of sin; 
vho grow up into men and women ready to serve their country and the growth He would have us know is growth that is free from 
prosaic wavs al to serve mankind, are just as much heroes as the power of sin. Shall we let Him purge out the disease, and gis 
‘ who grasp their muskets and hurry to the battlefield rhe up trying to grow out of it? Only thus shall we be ready to use 
| t missionaries who within recent vears have suffered marty aright our privilege of growing in grace. Sunday School Times. 





China and Turkey deserve monuments for thbir valor quite 


at is if they had helped to sink the Spanish fleet “The most manifest sign of wisdom is a continual cheerful- 
there is fighting work enough to do in the world without ness: her state is like @hat of things in the regions above the 
on any Of the battleships whose n ultipliecation is bur moon, always clear and serene.”— Montaigne. 
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Disciples Table Talk 











N. S. Haynes and Illinois Disciple History. 


John R. Golden, of Springfield, Ill, writes 
as follows concerning the annual meeting 
of the State Historical Society, which has 
just closed at Springfield: “The Disciples 
were well represented on the program by 
Prof. O. B. Clark of Des Moines, Ia., and 
N. S. Haynes of Decatur, Ill. Mr. Haynes 
read a most excellent paper on the early 
history of the Disciples of Christ in 
Illinois and their attitude to slavery. It 
was one of the best papers presented and 
proves the writer to be a historian. Mr. 


Haynes is now preparing a history of The 
Disciples of Christ and their work in Ili- 
ncis which will be completed and ready for 
the market early in the next year. As a 
member of the committee on history I have 
read a part of the manuscript and can say 
it will rank with any history of a religious 
This most excellent paper will be 
in the somewhat revised. 
some churches Lane have not 
given their history. Much of the early his- 
tory is in the minds of the older members 
and if not secured soon will be lost for- 
ever. I urge on every Disciple in the state 
that the history of the congregation 
you are a member is reported, or if 
you were a member of some early church 
and know the early history give your in- 
formation to N. S. Haynes, Decatur, III.” 


people. 
pre sented 
There are 


book, 


to see 


where 


Bowling Green, Ky., Church Dedicates. 
The First Church. Bowling Green, 
Kvy.. of which B. F. Cato is pastor, was 
“licated May 11. E. L. Powell of Louis- 
ville, delivered the dedicatory sermon, tak- 
ing his theme, “The Meaning of High Ex- 
perience.” In the afternoon a memorial 
service was held at 2:15 o'clock, and at 4 
o'clock a congratulatory service, when ad- 
dresses were delivered by ministers of. the 
Protestant churches Bowling 
Dr. Powell preached in the evening 
Monday 


new 


as 


various ot 
(rreen, 


on “The Significance of the Cross.” 


evening Carey E. Morgan, of Nashville, 
preached. Tuesday was college night, 
and addresses were made by Dr. H. H 


Cherry, president of the Western Kentucky 
State Normal School, and Prof. J. S. Dickey, 
the Bowling Green Business 
University. Wednesday the dedicatory ex 
ercises closed in the evening with a union 
praver-meeting. 


president of 


W. H. Book on Non-Missionary “Churches.” 

The church is not a church, or at least 
not a Christian Church, if it is not mis- 
sionary, according to W. H. took of Co- 


lumbus, who strongly denounced all opposi- 
tion to missionary enterprises in a toast at 
the banquet held at the College of Missions 
during the annual convention 


in Irvington 

the churches of Indiana. “A church that 
loes not have in its midst a miniature 
Christ lacks an acquaintance with the real 


Christ,” declared Mr. Book. “A church that 
not have human saviors has yet to 
come in contact with the real Savior. When 
Christ comes into the church and the church 
gets into Christ, the fact will be known, 
it will not be a mere state of being, for the 
chureh will hold its missionary 
above all else.” 


does 


endeavors 


Central, Spokane, in Home Mission Work. 

The following clipping from a Spokane 
daily tells of some praiseworthy work that 
is being done by the Central Church of 
Spokane for the uplift of foreigners in that 
city: “A Chinese mission is to be opened 
under the auspices of the Central Christian 


church, Sunday afternoon at 503 Third 
avenue, the first door west of the Central 
Christian church. Classes will be started in 


English, bookkeeping and music to meet at 


7 o'clock each evening. The instructors will 
be volunteer workers from the congrega- 
tion of the Central Christian church. A 


reading table and literature are to ve sup- 


plied. Every Sunday afternoon J. E. Davis 
will hold a service at the mussion, speaking 
through an interpreter, Wying Ho, a student 


at the Lewis and Clark high school. This 
work is being started at the request of 
local Chinese, who are giving it financial 
support. Among those backing the enter- 


prise are Henry Chow, a_ Trent avenue 


tailor; William Eng, a_ barber; Thomas 
Wing and Yuck Lee. A Russian mission is 


classes 


also to be opened for night which 
will be held in the parlors of the Central 


church. The instruction will be much the 
same as given in the Chinese mission, and 
by the same instructors, on alternating 
nights. The Chinese mission, it is expected, 
will open with an attendance of twelve or 
fifteen and the Russian with an attendance 
of five. The instruction will be principally 
in articulation and pronunciation. There 


will also be instruction in penmanship and 
the keeping of simple accounts and in the 
singing of hymns.” 


Joseph C. Todd Sees City’s Challenge. 
“The city is rising as a challenge to the 
church ang the church must meet the chal- 
lenge,” said Joseph C. Todd, president, in 
his annual address at the Indiana Mission- 
ary Association at Indianapolis. His subject 





Todd. 


Joseph C. 


was “The Disciples in Indiana.” He outlined 
the responsibilities of the church to its mem- 
bership and to its proportion of the un- 
churched population of the state, urging the 
need of high grade and better paid men in 


the ministry and the church organization. 
President Todd recommended a social and 
rural life commission to investigate and 
recommend action to meet. these problems 
demanding the attention of the church. 
“There are about one hundred and forty 


members of the church in Indiana 
teday,” he said, “representing a population 
men, Women and children of no fewer 
than 200.000 souls. these there afe 
160,000 others from the non-church members 
of the state which represent our proportion- 


thousand 


ot 


Besides 


ate responsibility of the citizenship now 
out of the church. We are responsible for 
these religiously, especially the member 
ship. We are responsible for what they 
become or do not become. In the eity it is 
heard on every hand that the church is not 
meeting the great human and _ deep soul 
needs of the day. The country church and 


country and village life problems are aris- 
ing as a menace to us at the back, while 
the city problem rises before us. To meet 
this need our state convention should at 


this session, take steps to create an efficient 
commission 
church.” 


on social service and the rural 
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The Country Church Problem Again. 

The importance of the country church and 
how to revive it from decay occupied the 
greater part of one of the sessions of the 
Indiana State Convention, at Indianapolis. 
Clair S. Adams, Decatur, IIL, a field worker 
of the department of church and country life 


of the board of home missions of the Pres- 
byterian church, spoke on the general subject, 
“The Country Church.” He said the Pres- 
byterian church had one thousand vacant 
pulpits it could not fill with the type of 
men thought desirable. He called attention 
to the fact that-in Illinois alone there were 
1,600 abandoned country churches, and to 


show the meaning of this to the church, he 
cited the finding of Newell Dwight Hillis, 
that 85 per cent of the names in “Who’s Who 


in America” were of men who were coun- 
try-born and that  nine-tenths of the 
ministers drawn by the church were from 
rural districts, from the rural churches. 


Aside from this phase of the situation, he 
called attention to the fact that a majority 
of the population was country population, 
Which should be reached by the church. 


J. Campbell White at Toronto. 


E. E. Elliott, national secretary of the 
Brotherhood Movement, is’ in receipt of a 
letter from J. Campbell White, general sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


meyt, accepting an invitation to speak ut 


the Brotherhood banquet, at Toronto, on 
the evening of October Ist next. Mr. White 
is one of the famous men in the missionary 
werld to-day, and the Brotherhood move- 
ment is to be congratulated upon securing 
such an eminent speaker for this banquet 
session. One of the best addresses of the 
Louisville convention was that delivered by 
Dr. J. E. Williams, of Nankin, China, on 
“The Awakening of the Chinese Republic.” 
Mr. White’s address at Toronto will be no 


address at 
will 
and 


than Dr. Williams’ 
Mr. White’s address 
another standpoint, 
standpoint of the Missionary 
Movement which is to be und- 
all of churches, beginning 


less timely 
Louisville. 

timely from 
is from the 
Educational 
ertaken in 
this fall. 


that 


our 


Warren, O., Looks Backward and Forward 


The last service to be held in the old 
building, at Warren, O., E. A. Hibler, pastor, 
was made a notable one. On the 


evening of May 20 this service was held. A 
banquet tor men opened the evening. At 
the meeting which followed, E. B. 
Wakefield. pastor of this congregation from 
1883 


open 


to 1890, gave an interesting address 
of a reminiscent nature. Also J. M. Van 
Horn, who ministered at Warren from 1890 
to 1901 and Judge Charles Fillius, long as- 


seciated with the work, talked. V. C. 
Thompson and the present pastor followed 
with “Visions of the Future.” Meetings 
will be held in the opera house after May 


25, until the new building is ready. 


Church With a Record Dedicates. 


The chureh at Pleasant Hill, Ore., ded 
icated its new $3,600 building May 11. This 
church was organized August 4, 1850. For 


twenty-five years the congregation worshiped 
in a house. From there they moved 
into the building just vacated, in which they 
worshiped for thirty-eight years. This 


school 


his- 


toric church (the first religious organiza- 
tion in the county) has been a_ perpetual 
light bearer through all these sixty-three 
years. They have failed but once to as 
semble either in the church or in the grove, 


to partake of the Lord’s Supper each Lord’s 
day. Evangelist J. B. Holmes conducted the 
dedicatory services. Every dollar raised 
either in cash or bankable 


was bonds. 


L. C. Oberlies with Lincoln Church, 

L. C. Oberlies, State Bible-schoo] super- 
intendent of Nebraska, has been to 
act as assistant to the pastor and to take 
charge of the church finances, at the First 
Church, Lineoln, where H. H. Harmon min- 
isters. Mr. Oberlies will give only part time 
to this work. 


secured 
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Sixth District, Missouri, reports its 
“best convention,” May 12, 13 
where Alfred Munyon ministers. 
ers, G. A. Campbell, Hannibal; W. D. 
Endres, Kirksville; H. B. Robison, Canton: 
W’.. A. Shullenberger, Mexico; and Secretaries 
Lawrence, Doherty, Briney and Reid, and A. 
Rk. Liverett of Jefferson City, were present. 
164 delegates and visitors 


The 
As lead- 


An attendance of 


s reported. The Sixth District officers have 
taken up in earnest the work of recognizing 
and interesting the smaller churches and 
their ministers, and are already seeing re 
sults. On program, counsel, and committee 


made to these 
Next year’s convention 
H. Swift, pastor. 


an attempt is being give 
their rightful place. 
Centralia, C. 


will meet at 


District, Missouri, has an agreement 
Missouri boards that 


Sixth 
with the American and 
if the total combined offerings for Home 
und State Missions (they are to be taken to- 
gether, and remitted to the Cincinnati office) 
equal $4,000, the latter will assume the sup- 
port of the District Superintendent of Mis- 
sions J. P 
and is doing most satisfactory work. 


Rowlison occupies the office at 


present 
Up to May 9 the money received by the 
American Board from the district amounted 
to only $459.17, coming from seventeen out 
of the 2°65 churches of the district. The 
secretary-treasurer, B. H. Cleaver, of Shel- 
bina, asks the remaining congregations not 
to slight the matter, but maintain the dis- 
trict’s honor by helping to reach the aim. 
Leland W. Porter, whose resignation from 
the work at Helena, Mont., takes effect July 


1, takes this step with a view to securing 
a position in the East favorable to the con- 
tinuation of his studies The elders of the 
Helena chureh speak highly of Mr. Porter 
as man, preacher and citizen. Mrs. Porter 
1 woman of high character and is a singer 


ind elocutionist of merit. The board of the 
hurch at Lewistown, Mont., where Mr. Por- 
te! as just closed a meeting, speak of Mr. 
and Mrs. Porter as “consecrated, earnest, 


for the Master,” and speak 
Porter’s ability as a preacher, 


workers 
highly of My 


Last Sunday ‘vas one of the busiest days 


of my life as a preacher. At nine o’clock 
I married a couple at the pastor’s study. At 
%:30 I was in the great Sunday-school. At 
10:15 I was preaching a sermon to the Sun- 
day-schoo!l At 10:45 our morning service 
began, and I preached again. At 1 o’clock 
I was at another wedding, and at 7:45 I 


And I am still alive to tell 


preached again! 


the story!—R. G. F.” This item is clipped 
from the “Christian Visitor,” the weekly 
paper of the chur.h at Liberty, Mo., where 
Rh. G,. Frank ministers. , 

The Seminary House, Baltimore, Md., held 
ts commencement exercises May 25-30, at 
the Christian Temple. Dean Peter Ainslie 
lelivered the Baccalaureate sermon May 25; 
May 27 was “Seminary Night”; May 28 


was given to the Class Day exercises, and 


May 29 to the Commencement exercises, on 
which occasion diplomas were conferred upon 
the twelve graduates, and the address de- 
livered by Dr. Oliver W. Huckel, Min- 
ister Associate Congregational Church, Bal- 
timore On May 30 will occur the Seminary 
Banquet. . 

Eugene Bible University, Eugene, Ore., 
held its commencement exercises May 18-21, 


at First Church rhe Baccalaureate sermon 
was delivered by S. R. Hawkins, of Portland, 
and the ordination service conducted by J. 


S. MeCallum. On Alumni Day, Chas. C. 
Curtis, of Dallas, Ore... gave the address. At 
the commencement exercises, May 2], Pres. 


P. L. Campbell, of the University of Oregon, 
spoke, and F. W. Emerson, of Albany, Ore., 
iddressed the graduating class. Pres. E. C. 
Sanderson conferred the degrees. 

At the annual convention of the Third 
District Mo., recently held at Greenfield, 
the following officers were elected for the 
new year F. L. Moffett, Springfield, pres- 
ident; Barclay Meador, Lebanon. vice presi 
dent; KE. W. Bowers, Springfield, secretary 
treasurer and J. H. Jones. Springfield, 
superintendent of missions of the district. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
convention was an address by Clair S 


at Macon, 
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Adams, of Decatur, IIl., who spoke on home 
and rural life. 


Eleven hundred and nine attended Sunday- 
school at First Church, Akron, Ohio, May 18, 
with 385 in the Brotherhood Class, taught 
by the pastor, L. N. D. Wells. There were 
four additions to the church on that day. 
The evening services are taxing the capacity 


of the building, auditorium and Sunday- 
school combined. The Buckléy Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic were guests 
of this congregation on the evening of 
May 25. 

The Seandinavian evangelistic campaign 
was inaugurated at Minneapolis May 18, 
under the leadership of D. E. Olson and 
C. F. Osterhus. Over $71,000 has been re- 


ceived in cash and pledges to pay for the 


$16,000 church which was dedicated Lord’s 
day and to establish a Bible college for 
Seandinavians. The sudden death of the 


contractor a few days ago prevented the lay- 
ing of the corner stone for the college as 
announced. Work will go forward soon. 


W. Garnett Aleorn, pastor at Monroe 
City, Mo., writes under date of May 16: 
“The Sunday-school and church at this place, 
using the annual budget plan, raised for all 


our interests, last Sunday,-$500. Since we 
made our last offering, in 1912, we have 
built a beautiful $1,800 parsonage and pro- 


vided for a new $200 carpet for the church. 
We feel in the light of this that our little 
band of disciples has done excellently.” 


The annual convention of the churches in 
Montana will be held at Missoula, June 
10-12, where H. H. Griffis ministers. “Special 
guests” will be: Miss Annette Newcomer, 
State Corresponding Secretary of Iowa; Mrs. 
Leland W. Porter, Elocution Instructor in 
Montana Wesleyan University, A. McLean; 
I. N. MeCash and L. C. Oberlies. H. H. 
Griffis, Missoula, is president of the conven- 
tion. 


The ( ’regon churches will hold their an- 
nuel convention at Turner, June 19-29. The 
program will include addresses by F. D. 


President of Texas Christian 
University; I. N. MeCash; A. MeLean; J. 
H. Mohorter, and Miss Annette Newcomer. 
The corresponding secretary of the conven- 
tion is C, F. Swander, 709 E. Taylor street, 
Portland, Ore. 


A. Ee 


Kershner, 


: Cole, pastor at Carthage, Ill, re- 
ports a delightful banquet managed by his 
men’s Bible-class March 9. A hundred men 
listened to fine addresses by the following: 


Dr. J. Frank Young, president of the Min- 
isterial Association of Carthage on “Back 
bene”; Judge C. J. Scofield, on “Bone- 
heads”; C. L. DePew, on the Sunday-school 
Mr. Cole himself filled the role of “Arbiter 
Elegantiarum.” 

The Christian Endeavor society of the 
Pacific Avenue Church, Spokane, captured 
the honor banner for the fifth time in six 


months, at the monthly meeting of all of 
the Endeavor societies of the city, held at 
the Central Church. More than 150 delegates 
were present. The Pacific Avenue delega- 
tion won the banner on attendance and gen- 
eral efficiency. 


A card has just arrived, signed by “The 
Bolenge Missionaries,” which reads as 
follows: “Bolenge, Africa, March 30, 1913. 
Baptized thirty the 25th in the Ubangi and 
forty-three here today. On March 5 we 
eélebrated the tenth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the church here. There is at 
present a membership of 1,405.” 


Prof. Frank Garrett and family at Nankin, 
China, will leave June 14 on the S. S. Mon- 
golia for the United States for a furlough. 
Mr. Garrett “The work continues 
favorably in all iines. There were nine bap- 
tisms in the church at Nankin two weeks 
There will be others soon. The school 
is growing most satisfactorily.” 


says, 


ago, 


Stirred into 


possible ss of J. 


activity by rumors of the 
H. O. Smith to the city 
and church, the official board of trustees of 
the First Christian Church, Oklahoma City, 
at a meeting passed resolutions 


special 
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pledging its continued support of Dr. 
Sn.ith’s work and urging him to continue 
his service in that field. 


A special exercise, “Our Nation’s Glories 
and Perils,” has been prepared by the A. C. 
M. S. for the use of Christian Endeavor 
societies, in the interest of home missions, 
June 29, that being Christian Endeavor 
home mission day. Programs and literature 
will be furnished gratis by the A. C. M. &., 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. 


Miss Lillian Proefrock, Edgar A. John- 
ston, and Dr. Wm. A. Frymire, recently ap- 
pointed missionaries to Africa, expect to 
sail from New York about August 1, reach- 
ing the Congo the middle of September. 
W. L. Burner and wife who are to take up 
the work at Matanzas, Cuba, will reach that. 
field sometime in August. 


The new church at Colfax, Ind., was 
dedicated May 4. The building was erected 
at a cost of $15,000, and at the dedicatory 
service a balance of $9,000 was to be raised. 
Over $10,000 was easily secured by the 
efficient service of F. M. Rains and others. 
The building is of shale brick, with trim- 
mings of Bedford stone. 


The First Church building, Turtle Creek, 
Pa., was destroyed by an explosion May 12. 
Fifteen persons were injured. A score of 
persons had gathered at the church pre- 
paratory to a lecture to be given by Rabbi 
Rudolph I. Coffee of Pittsburg, to the mem- 
bers of the Westinghouse Casino Technical 
school. 


On the program of the Sixth District, 
Mich., convention, held at Flint, Mich., were 
the following, among others: H. C. Haight, 
Flint: Miss Bell Davenport, Saginaw; 8. ©. 
Landis, Flint; H. W. Spetler, Easton: Mrs. 
D. A. Bentley, Saginaw; J. F. Green, Flint; 
C. B. Frampton, Durand; C. J. Tannar, De- 
troit. 

Eleventh District, Indiana, at its recent 
convention held at Covington, elected the 
following officers for the new year: Pres- 


ident, George Rader, Hartsville; vice-pres- 
ident, R. S. Rains, East Columbus; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Mary Utter, Harts- 


ville; Sunday-school superintendent, A. H. 
Jordan, Greensburg. 


There were added to the New York City 
mission churches during April, eight by 
baptism and two by letter. There are en- 
rolled in the mission Bible-schools 849 and 
in the churches, 335. It is evident the suc- 
cess of the work will be determined very 


efficiency. 


largely by the Sunday-school’s 


Three congregations in Georgia are wor- 
shiping in new houses. East Point, a sub- 
urb of Atlanta, has completed its building 
at a cost of $10,000; Jefferson paid $7,500 
for its new church; and Cortes Hill, in the 
rural community, cost $4,500. All of these 
are products of home missionary activity. 


J. B. Holmes, evangelist, is supplying for 


three months at Forest Grove, Ore. If all 
is satisfactory, Mr. Holmes will take the 
work here permanently. C. H. Hilton 
leaves the chureh June | 8. The latter 


preached the Memorial Sermon at Forest 


Grove, May 


F. N. Duty, First Church, Charleroi, Pa., 
will deliver the Baccalaureate sermon for the 
high school in that city, June 1, his theme 
being “The Diversity of Gifts.” The men of 
Mr. Duty’s congregation held their first an- 
nual banquet May 23, with about 150 mer 
present. 


The convention of the Fifth District of the 
Illinois Christian Missionary Society will be 
held in Havana, Ill. June 4-5. <A good pro- 
gram will be given and the church at Havana 
invites the people of the Fifth District to 
attend. Ralph Callaway is the pastor of the 
church. 


May 11 closed the fifth year of E. C. 
Wigmore’s pastorate at Springfield, Ore. 


He will continue there indefinitely, it is re- 
ported. This commencement will close his 
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tenth year of teaching in the Eugene Bible 
University. He will be on the faculty next 
year. 


The Flatbush (New York City) congrega- 


tion has closed the contract for the erec- 
tion of their new church and the work is 
being pushed with vigor. They are now 


busy planning a campaign to raise at least 
$15,000 in ten days for their building fund. 


Ground has been broken for the Mexican 
mission on Prospect Hill, San Antonio, Tex., 
which will be built under the direction of 
Central Church, and will be for the benefit 
of the Mexicans residing in San Antonio. 
Hugh McLellan ministers at the Central. 


The 
stricken 


Zanesville, Ohio, church was sorely 
by the flood, many members losing 
all. Hugh Wyatt, the minister, has worked 
unceasingly in getting the church repaired 
and holding the people together. They ex- 
pected to reach normal attendance May 18. 


E. P. Wise, minister of First Church, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, was a member of the arbi- 
tration board which settled the pottery girls’ 
strike there in favor of the girls. They are 
to receive increased wages and the conditions 
of the factory are to be improved. 


A store building has been rented for the 
church at Newark, N. J., and the work is 
being continued by G. B. Patmont. The 


steps to provide a permanent place of meet- 
ing will not be taken, until Louis Patmont 
returns from his trip to Russia. 


movement on foot in Benton 
to unite Baptist and Chris- 


There is a 
Harbor, Mich., 


tian churches into one great Church of 
Christ. Building operations are delayed, 
pending the outcome of the conference of 
committees from each church. 

The Sunday-school at Warren, Ohio, re- 
cently celebrated its anniversary. Geo. R. 
Godfrey, the superintendent twenty-eight 
years ago, was in charge of the service. A 


history of the first session of the schoo] from 


Mr. Godfrey, proved interesting. 
The Flint, Mich., Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety holds the state record for the largest 


proportionate gain in membership and alsc 
for the number gained last year. The ban- 
ners were captured at the recent C. E. con- 
vention held at Flint. 


J. P. Duffy has an enrollment in his class 
of eighty-nine young men, in Centra] School, 
Terre Haute, Ind., forty-seven being state 
Normal students, twelve Polytechnic stu- 
dents, several others coming from Brown’s 


Business College. 


A movement is on foot to unite the Bap- 
tist and First Christian churches of Santa 
Cruz, Cal. Committees have been appointed 


by both churches which have been meeting 
to see what can be done to effect a union 
of these churches. 

The Lindenwald Church, Hamilton, Ohio, 
thougn its members suffered the loss of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property, sent 
an offering of $18.35 for home missions. 
Last year the same congregation gave $6.50. 

The church at Lancaster, O., I. Cahill, 


minister, has subscribed $1,345 to cover im- 


provements planned. The annex to the 
building arranged for will double the ca- 
pacity of the church for work, 

William Woods College, Fylton, Mo., an- 
nounces its Commencement exercises for 
May 25-29, in the D. M. Dulany Auditorium. 
Twenty-eight will be graduated this year 
from this institution. 


The Illinois Sunday-school convention next 
year goes to Chicago, and E. R. Kinney, a 
member of the Christian Church at Beards- 


town, was elected President of the conven- 
tion. 

R. Graham Frank, of Liberty, Mo., re- 
cently delivered an address before one of 


classes at William Jewell College, in 
ty. “The Kind of Preacher I Would 
ce to Be,” was the theme discussed. 


the 
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E. R. Moon and wife have arrived at 
Bolenge, Africa. They spent three months 
in France studying the French language, 
that being the official language in the 
Bolenge district. 

Prof. Coler, of Ann Arbor, recently de- 
livered two lectures in the Ann Arbor 
church, on “What Shall We Think of the 
Church?” and “How Shall We Govern Our 
Children ?” 

T. W. Bellingham, First Church, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., will deliver three memorial 
addresses this year, and will also preach 


the Baccalaureate sermon for the high school 


at Benton Harbor. 


Secretary Stephen J. Corey brought 50,000 
real African coins from the Congo. The For- 
eign Society is going to give one to each 
person giving $1 vr more on Children’s Day. 


Charles E. Taylor will close his ministry 
with the Park Street Church, Geneva, Ohio, 
July 31. During his ministry the member- 
ship has been increased about one hundred. 

E. V. 
fer the 
and will 
sermon for 


Stivers recently delivered an address 
Odd Fellows at McMinnville, Ore., 
also preach the Baccalaureate 
the High School in that place. 

District, Iowa, will hold 


Hampton, May 27-29. 
twenty-five 


its 
This 
and 


Northeast 
convention 
district 
it is expe 


at 
comprises 
‘ted 


counties, 
500 delegates will atténd. 


devote 
up the 
Chicago, 
date. 


C. R. Seoville, it is reported, will 
his. attention hereafter to building 
work at the Metropolitan Church, 
assuming charge there at an early 


Herbert F. Jones, City Evangelist at 
Portland, Ore., is now supported as a living 


link under the A. C. M. S. by the Linwood 


Boulevard Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. R. Liverett, pastor at Jefferson City, 
Mo., has begun the publication of a weekly 


“Christian Call,” the interest 


in that city. 


the in 


church 


paper, 
of the 
The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
first nine days of May amounted to $8,293, 
a gain over the corresponding nine days of 
last year of $2,685. 


The church at Snyder, Okla., will dedicate 
the second Lord’s day in June, J. H. O. Smith 
conducting the exercises, J. H. McWhirter 
ministers in this field. 


Miss Mary Rioch, missionary of the For- 


eign Society, Tok ‘0, Japan, will return to 
her home in Ont.rio for a furlough during 


the month of June. 


J. A. Joyce, missionary pastor at Lansing, 
Mich., recently conducted religious services 
for the House of Representatives of Mich- 
igan. 


The 
Galesburg, 
$1,000 within 
ing. 

W. D. Cunningham, of Tokyo, Japan, re- 


ports that Central Church of the Yotsuya 
Mission has voted to become self-supporting. 


of the 
raise 
build- 


Young Women’s Mission Circle 
Iil., church have voted to 
the Circle for the new 


Star City, Ind., congregation is planning 
to build a new $10,000 church. The old 
building was recently destroyed by fire. 


Memphis, Tex., church has decided to make 
an effort to establish several new congre- 
gations in Hall County this year. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Prineville, Ore., Samuel Gregg, 
’. T. Adams, evangelist; 30; closed. 
Fulham, Eng., James Small, evangelist; 

closed. 


Liverpool (Upper Parliament Street), G. E. 


pastor; 
W 


55: 


Ireland, pastor; James Small, evangelist. 
Huntsville, Ala., C. M. Pulias, evangelist. 
Adrian, Mich., Isaac Bussing, pastor; 


Grant W. Speer, evangelist. 
Ottawa, Ill., J. Fred Jones, 
Logan, N. M., F. F. Grim, 

closed. 

Vinton, Va., Coffey 
Rogers, Tex., C. M. Ashmore, pastor; 


evangelist. 
evangelist; 5; 


and MeVey, evangelists. 
W. E. 
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Harlow, evangelist. 


Heppner, Ore., H. A. Van Winkle, pastor, 
preaching; 30; closed. 


Denton, Tex., A. D. Rogers, pastor; Boen 
and Moody, evangelists; 42; closed. 


Gladstone, Ore., R. L. Dunn, pastor, preach- 
ing; 30; closed. 

Hamilton, Tex., G. H. Boynton, pastor; 
Clark and Douthit, evangelists; 15; closed. 


Durant, Okla., E. J. Bradley, pastor; J. W. 


Marshall, evangelist; 41; closed. 

Valley Mills, Tex., Jacks and son, evangel- 
ists; 20; closed. 

Ashland, Ore., A. L. Crim, evangelist; 17; 
closed. 

Sherman, Tex., G. F. Bradford, pastor, 
preaching; 42; closed. 

Vale, Ore., F. L. Cook, pastor; Joseph Gay- 
lor, evangelist; 24; closed. 

Brownsville, Ore., D. E. Millard, evangel- 
ist; 48; closed. 
_ Duquoin, Ill., A. K. Adcock, pastor, preach- 
ing. 

Ashland, Ore., N. L. Browning, pastor; 
A. L. Crim, evangelist; 18; closed. 











YOU CAN REACH THE PEOPLE’S HEARTS 
THROUGH SONGS! 


Use the best, they cost no more and you will get better 
results with the same effort. 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 


Arouse intense interest and enthusiasm. That’s why your 

church can adopt no better collection. Let us send you a 

copy, postpaid, for examination. 

Fataters RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
a! ers of Songs for Men, ree CoRoeten, Solos, Duets, ete. 
10-12 W. Washington Bt.. Dep'tc  OHIOAGO 


OWLDEN 
ELLS 

















Sweet Tone 
Far Sounding 
FOR CHURCH Durable 


AND SCHO Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & & FOUNDRY CO.. NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Plan No.26 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Denstion 
Esvas.isneo 1668 




















Self Heating Iron 





All kindsofclothesironed better inhalf thetime. 
No waiting, nostopping to change irons. Right heat. 
Easily regulated. Notime waste Iron on tableall the 
time, one hand on the fron, 
the other to turn and fold the 
clothes. The **Stan 99 
is neat, durable and com- 
pact; all parts within radius 
of iron and handle. No tanks 
nor fittings standing out at 
sides or ends to hinder or be 
in the way. No wires or hose 
attached to bother. 
— =E,, wae eer rel. two— 
we 

conte does orsinary family e tandard’’ 
ironing. Every iron tested before shipping. Ready for 
usewhen received. Price low—#4.50. Sentany where 


7 by MAKE MONEY. 
Men or Women. Quick, 
easy, sure. All year business. Experience not 
necessary: Sells on merit—se}ls itself. They buy on 
sight. Kvery home @ prospect. Every woman 
needs it. Price low—all can afford it. HOW THEY 
DO SELL—Even 2 or 8 a day gives 627 to $40 a week 
profit; 6 sales a day ie fsir for an agent; some will 
sell a dozen in one day. Show 10 families—ese)) 8, 















AGEN 


id in stores. S@nd no money. Write posta) 
today: for description, agents selling pn. How to 
gn FREE a 

. BROWN MFG. CO. 1079 Brown Bidg. acinnati, 0. 





























Ga s ‘ lex ( S. Campbhel stor; 
Minges Company, evangelists; 215; continu 
it 

Oswego. Kans., Hamilton and Stewarts, 
evangelists 254; closed 

Liberal, Kans., Yeuell and Boileau, evan- 

ists 

Los Angeles, Cal., Naomi Ave Otha Wil- 
kinsor pastor Vawter and O'’Neall, evan- 
elists: 158 sed 

Homestead, Pa., C. TH. Hulme, pastor; Fife 
Brothers, evangelists 68: continuing 

Frankfort Mo ( NI Lewellen pastor; 


ompany, evang lists: closed 


Wyo., f[ \ 


Brooks ( 


' 
Sheridan Bash mi 


preaching; 15; continuing. 
Rerea ill I W Allen evangelist 
CALLS. 
Chas W Ross Litehfield, I l., to Donna, 
lex Begins new work in two months 
D. H. Lovejov, Bement, Ill, to Jasonville, 
Ine Au ] 
S. L. Randall, Duplain, Miel 
R. Tibbs Maxey, Kern Park, Ore 
\ Shaw, Columbiana, Ohio. 
F. ] Blanchard, Exeter, lowa, to Vernon, 
Neb 
| iH Poppl well Abilene, to Towa Falls 
Tes 
(’. W. Flewelling, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Ss. W. Brown, McPherson, Kans., to Stutt 
rart Ark 
| \\ Abberley Los Angeles, Magnolia 
Ave 
RESIGNATIONS. 
hr Wilson, Rushville, Ill Tune | 
Kh. KE. Parker, Great Bend, Kans 
\\ iH Pinkerton New London \lo 
Leland W. Porter, Helena, -First I ffect 
J ] No loeation decided uy 
\. D. Riehards, Milan, Mo 
ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 
Waeo i¢ Central 1” 
I iy ” lex ’ 
South Dallas. Tex.. 24 
To Indiana Churches 
I fT ng for home missions is now 
If arrangements have not been made to 
t the fering later please attend to the 
matt o ind send the money promptly 
to the A, ¢ M. S., 108 Carew Building, Cin 
nnat i) Churches ‘that ive adopted 
t Budget System and remit quarterly 
iy et May pass without illing at 
tention in a special way to home missions. 
An 7 rtunity should also " given for 
Sper il nt nitions to yin missions We 
sho " offern . rom 400 surches this 
Leal 
| ] il committes ot our “tate Lon 
vention i | 1 pretty souvent 
} ram I t dele ite There ire i 
number leit « hand We will vlad to 
rl t : to iurches, postag paid 1or 
ten nts each 
i. I Murray. Cor. See’ 
j Law Building 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Children’s Day 


Sund Tune 1, is a glad day in all our 
Zion It Children’s Day for Heathen Mis- 
sions It is widely observed It will be 
more gener: y observed this vear than ever 
before It i rallying point; it helps to 
register the rowth and real significance of 
? s4 «>! yf yurse there will be songs 
ind lowe ind good cheer as becometh 
hopeful Christian pe ple Let due emphasis, 
howevel iM placed upol lara olferings to 
exter the K lom of our Lord in dark 
place 2 rth 

It vi e remembered that Children’s 
Dav for Heathen Missions was first observed 
1 our Sundavy-schools in 188] Since that 
{ ire t he ildren have given $1,201,806 
They delight to share the good things which 

possess with those who have them not 
Think of ir great Sunday-schools in Nan 

Chi w, Wuhu, Shanghai and othe 
points in China Remember all our Sun 
day-schools in Japan, and India, and the 
great school at Bolenge, Africa, not to men 
tion other fields We organize more than 
yne new school every week on virgin soil 





THE 





We have over 18,000 in Sunday-schools on 


the foreign fields and there was a gain of 
over 2,000 last year. 
The Children’s Day offerings of the past 


helped to make these things possible. As 
we multiply the offerings light will spring 
up, hope will be generated, and goodness and 


purity will fill the lands. 
If you have not ordered Children’s Day 
supplies, please attend to it today. Address 


Stephen J. tox 884, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, 


Corey, Sec. 


Home Mission Notes 


Friends of American missions are anxious 
the May offering. Returns from 
which do not have the budget 
method show fifty have given more than last 
fifty-three gave eight the same 
and sixty-six churches have given 
which sent no offering last year. 

the middle West 
militated against 
dollars 


about 
( hure hes 
vear; less; 
amounts; 


produced 
the 


Conditions in 
by floods have greatly 


offerings. We are several thousand 
short of amounts received at the same time 
last vear. 

Brethren, we urge you to not neglect the 
May offering. If you have taken it, please 


office at have 
congregation a 
its contribution, without fail. The 
Home Board is doing its utmost with the 
means at its disposal and it needs funds to 
work 


the 
your 


not 
make 


remit to once; 1f you 


given chance to 


sustain 
the 


its 


“Come up to the help of 
Lord 


the mighty Da 


ss 


against 


McC Asa, 


Lexington School of Methods, 
June 16-27 


Kentucky's big Disciple event will be the 
Lexington School of Methods to be held at 
the College of the Bible. June 16-27. Ma- 
triculants are expected from all over Ken- 
tucky and, indeed, from other states. Sixty 
lectures will be given. Among the leec- 
turers will be Professor A. W. Fortune, 
Professor C. W. Bower. Professor S. M. Jef 
ferson, President E. } Mullins of the 
Southern Baptist Seminary at Louisville, 


Miss Hazel Lewis, national elementary 
superintendent, Ellis B Barnes, W. J. 
Clarke, I. J. Spencer, who has just re 
turned rom Palestine. Among the sub 
ects to be handled will be the New Testa 
ment, teligious Education, Elementary 
Work, Church History, Missions, Organiza 
tions and Management, The Holy Land. 
Demonstrations of all kinds and parties 
will be steered through the local Bible 
schools for observational work. 

Walter FE. Frazee of the Kentucky Bible- 


whose 
will be 


unde1 
given, 
bunch of energy, 
foretells the 
Reservations are com 
Matriculants will 
Hamilton College, 


school (ssoc 
the 


ation, auspices 
dean. He 
and 


suc- 


school is to be 
himself a 


indication 


is proving 
every present 


cess of the school 


everyW here 
beautiful 


Irom 
be quartered in 


ng in 


the voung ladies’ seminary of Transylvania 
University. Lectures will be at the Col- 
lege of the Bible, and if that big building 
proves too small Morrison Chapel will be 
pressed into service. Dean Frazee has a 
plot of Hamilton College, showing 148 rooms 
to be reserved Write him to-day for your 
reservation The school will be a Home 
Coming for many a Lexington graduate. 
Last vear the first annual school was held 
at Morehead, Ky., in a remote section of 
the state Not less than 179 matriculated. 
At Lexington with all its superior ad- 
vantages there should be not less than 500 
matriculated The courses offered by 
Professors Fortune and Bower alone will 


immensely popular. Much interest will 


prove 


conhes in Professor Fortune as this will be 
the first time the general public will have 
an opportunity of seeing this brilliant pro 
fessor at first hand, since his election to th 
chair of the New Testament in the College 
of the Bible. 


Dean Frazee appointed a local Lexington 
boosters who are co operating 
Louisville office in making 


committee of 
ith the dean’s 


the event a magnificent one. The local 
boosters are J. W. Porter, Mrs. Anna 
lawkins, Mrs. J. W. Withers, Mrs. F, A. 











CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


May 29, 1913 


Barr, Mrs. J. 
Phelps. Dean 
committee on May 


M. Hopkins and Miss Mamie 

Frazee conferred with this 
22 at Central Christian 
Church, Lexington. Arrangements were 
perfected. Dean Frazee addressed the 
students both at Hamilton College and the 
College of the Bible just before his con- 
ference with the local committee. 

The Lexington School of Methods may be- 
come a permanent Lexington event of the 
Kentucky Disciples. It is the logical place, 
as remarked by I. J. Spencer of Central 
Christian Chureh. The whole period June 
16-27 may be enjoyed for the sum of $8.00, 


including the matriculation fees. How is 
that for reducing the high cost of living? 
Can you beat that at home? Write to-day 


to Walter F. 
Louisville, Ky. 
and get your 


Frazee, 706 Realty Building, 
Obey that good impulse now, 
reservation in time. 








THE WORLD'S GREAT FIELD was covered by 
the FAMOUS MOODY & SANKEY HYMNS. 


HALLOWED tew ano ov 


NEW AND OLD 


is a worthy successor, edited by Ira Allan Sankey, 
son of the great singing evangelist Ira D. Sankey. 

Frank E. Wilder, well known choir leader, 
Providence, R. |., says: “My library contains 


early all the leading ‘Gospel Hymn’ books 
ym all publishers since the famous ‘Moov'ly 
Sankey’ books, and I know vou will agree that 
any f them are excellent. I have carefully 
mined your HALLOWED HYMNS and with 
‘> vears’ experience I want to say candidly 
that I consider it marks a distinct step in ad 
vance Our people ar highly pleased and pet 


sonally consider it the best book in my li- 
brary of some 50 volumes of Gospel Songs.” 

Price $25.00 per 100, not prepaid; 35c per copy by mail. 
4 1 yyy to vour library it 
your Church Services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 35x35 


as well as use it in 














THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


of 
The University of Chicago 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1913 
First Term begins June l6 Second Term begins July 24 


Courses will be offered in the Old Testament by 


P ssors Willett, Smith, Luckenbill, and . 
McCurdy of the University of Toronto; New Testa- 
ment by Professors Burton, Votaw, Goodspeed, and 


Case; Systematic Theology by Professors Mathews 
and Smith; Church History by Professor Moncrief; 
Practical Theology by Professors Soares, Hoben, and 


Henderson ; 

Music by 
the 
Divinity 


Professor 
Blanchart ; 
departments of 
the 


Practical Sociology by 
Speaking by Professor 
Mr. Stevens ( other 
ersity are students in 


ourses in 


open to 


Address the Dean for further information. 

























Enthusiasm in 
Singing and 
OrchestraPlaying 


is kept at its highest tension and interest 
in Sunday School and Church services 
by the use of the greatest Sunday school 
song book yet published— 


SONGS OF PRAISE 
With Complete Orchestration 
Songs of Praise is no ordinary book. 
Contains 130.bright, inspir- 
ing songs, some of faith, 
valor and victory, others 
sweet, tender and touching. 
The Orchestration written 
by an artist. It attracts and 
holds good musicians. For 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Flute, Clarinet, Cornet, 
Horns, Trombone Drums 

and Piano or Organ. 

“Of all the 100 books I 
have examined this is the 
best. It has more singable 
music than any book of its size 
I have seen.”— J.M. Wells 
Vanceburg, Ky. 

Write for e specimen pages. 
Song Book 2c. Orchestration 
75e per book. Sample copy on 





approval 
Fillmore Music House, 
513 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 



























































